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“NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


Tue members of the Spanish Cortes persevere in their labours 
with all the zeal of men to whom law and speech-making have 
the zest of novelty. They evidently take delight in the performance 
of their duties, and are free from the jaded feelings which weigh 
upon the spirits and depress the energy of legislative and official 
hacks. On the 28th of ‘last month, a petition was presented to 
the Procuradores, which may very properly be termed the founda- 
tion of a Bill of Rights. It consists of twelve articles, of which 
the following is a brief abstract or index. 

Art. 1. Declares that the freedom of the subject is protected and guaranteed 
by the laws, and no Spaniard ought to be compelled to do that which the law 
does not prescribe. 

Art. 2. Establishes the liberty of the press ; no censorship, but laws calculated 
to punish those who may become guilty. 

Art. 3. No Spaniard to be prosecuted, or arrested, or punished, but through 
legal means. 

Art. 4. Ex post facto laws to be abolished, and commissions equally. 

Art. 5. The Spaniard’s home to be his castle. 

Art. 6. The law to be equal to all the Spaniards, both to protect and to 
punish. This, of course, does not interfere with the privileges of the Proceres. 

Art. 7. As a-consequence of the last, all Spaniards to be fit to fill places, both 
civil and military, without their being required to be nobly born. 

Art. 8. All Spaniards to be equally bound to pay taxes, in proportion to 
their means. 

Art. 9. Confiscation to be done away with. Property declared sacred. Yet 
the Spaniards are bound—lIst, to pay the fines imposed by legal sentence ; 2d, 
to give up their property to the State, in case public utility should require it ; 
but not without indemnification. 

Art. 10. Public functionaries to be responsible for all acts against the 
freedom and rights of individuals. 

Art. 11. Ministers to be responsible. 

Art. 12. The Militia Urbana to be organized upon a broader base, and under 
regulations to be voted by the Cortes. 


This petition was discussed with great animation on the Ist and 
2d instant. The Ministers, simply, it would seem, because they 
were Ministers and ex officio hostile to measures for consolidat- 
ing public liberty, opposed the adoption of the petition ; but were 
defeated, on a division, by 71 votes to 38. 
the document was sanctioned. 





of the members, for the first. article was neither rejected nor 
adopted, the numbers being 52 and 52. A question then arose as 
to the right of the President to give a casting-vote, as he had 
already voted once in favour of adopting the article. The 
reglamento was not clear upon this point; and the Chamber was 


in some difficulty, till, at the suggestion of ToRENO, it was agreed | 
tomodify the article; and it now stands thus—* The law protects | 


and insures individual liberty.” In the debates on this petition, 
Don TzLesroro pe TrurBa and Martinez pe LA Rosa 
distinguished themselves by effective speeches. 
_The Proceres have resolved that “ Don Cartos and all his 
lineare excluded from their rights to the succession to the throne 
of Spain.” This resolution was. adopted by. all the’ Peers in 
Madrid, except one, who, for some reason unexplained, declined 
Voting for or against it. “The Ministry have gained popularity by 
their decided support of this resolution. 

From the seat of war, the news is as vague as ever. The rainy 


Weather has been an obstacle to the operations of both parties. | | a 
? | intended to be unusually brilliant. 
| order, called the “ Croix de Fer,” will be the principal novelty. 


KODIL's army appears, however, to be gradually forcing the 
insurgents to confine their movements to a narrower field. How 
Ong the tiny warfare may last, is uncertain; but Colonel Carapoc, 
Who has accompanied Ropit’s army, has given his opinion that 
there is no doubt as to the issue in the Queen's favour. 
Tn the absence of important news, the correspondents of our 
aily Journals have furnished some amusing details of the mode 
of warfare in Navarre. The following passage in a letter from a 
ayonne correspondent of the Times, reminds us of the Whig 
Parson-hunting in Scotland, in the days of LauperpALe and 
LAVERHOUSE. |, eb Be 
“The chief amusement that varied the fatigues of the campaign was curé- 
ting. Aftéi the Queen’s troops had entered a village, one of these black 
Same would somietimes be seén stealing from behind the houses towards the 


[Laresr Epirion.] 


As a whole, therefore, | 
When, however, the articles came | 
te be discussed separately, a singular change occurred in the views | 





fields ; when an alarm would be instantly given, and a regular chase commenced. 
On one occasion, Colonel Caradoc was the first to raise the cry of ‘ Stole away ;’ 
when General Rodil ordered his Aide-de-Camp to pursue the flying curé. The 
latter tucked up the skirts of his clerical habit; and being a young and active 
man, put the Aide-de. Camp’s horse to his best gallop ; and would in all likeli- 
hood have escaped, but that, in an attempt to leap a ditch, his foot slipped, and 
he went plop into the water; from whence he was drawn like a half drowned 
rat by the Aide-de-Camp, and brought before General Rodil; who placed him 
in the ranks, and made him march for several days with the troops. Zumala- 
carregui has organized a numerous band, composed entirely of curates or monks, 
who are excellent marksmen, and pay particular attention to the officers of the 
Queen’s troops, and pick them down as often as they can. In contradistinction 
to these black bands, Jauregui has under his command a numerous body, 690 or 
700, of Chapelgories, so called from their wearing red caps. These fellows, all 
young and active men, are also capital shots, and are enthusiastically devoted to 
their chief; who sometimes tells them to disperse, and meet him again at a 
particular time and place. Each man goes his own way; and at the hour and 
spot appointed, like Roderick Dhu’s men, at the signal of their chief they all to 
aman start up in his presence. It was by these Chapelgories that the magnificent 
convent of Aranzazu was burnt down—a work which they did with great glee, 
as they have a particular dislike of the monks.” 


Don Pepro was elected Regent of Portugal, in the Chamber 
of Peers, on the 25th ultimo, by a majority of 9 to 4. He lost no 
time in creating twenty-four new Peers; and now that the re- 
fractory section of the Legislature is effectually swamped, there is 
every prospect of the Government. proceeding harmoniously. The 
Deputies have decided, by a vote of 67 to 27, that the Queen 
should be married to an European Prince, to be chosen by her 
father. 

The protest of Don Miauet against the treaty which he signed 
previously to leaving Portugal, is held to be an authentic docu- 
ment; and consequently no payment will be made to him on ac- 
count of the pension to which he would have been entitled had 
he performed his party of the treaty. 

Sirva Carvauo has made a financial report to the Chambers, 
which presents a flattering view of the resources and prospects of 
the country: it was of course received with great satisfaction. 
Don Pepro is still in very indifferent health; which occasions 
much anxiety to the friends of the now fairly-established order of 
things. 


The Parisian creditors of Spain have presented a very pressing 
petition to Lovis Paixip, praying him on behalf of twenty 
thousand families, to interfere for the full recognition of their 
claims. The petition was signed by three thousand persons. The 
King in reply stated, that he had reason to hope that ToreNo’s 
project would be modified; and that he had directed his Ambas- 
sador at Madrid to remonstrate energetically against it; as had 
been done by the British Minister. The effect of this reply was 
immediately evident at the Bourse, where Spanish stock rose con- 
siderably. 

A Turkish Ambassador, accredited to France and England, is 
probably by this time in Paris; as his arrival at Strasbourg, on 
his way, was known in the French capital on Wednesday. Con- 
jecture is wide awake as to the object of this mission; but as the 
Turks are not a talkative people, and his Excellency is said 
to form no exception to the national character, there really does 
not seem to be a single fact on which to base speculation. It is 
very natural, therefore, for some of the newsmongers to assert 
that he comes to claim the assistance of France and England 
against Russia; whilst others, with at least equal probability, 
maintain that he has been despatched to remove, if possible, all 
jealousy of Russian interference in Turkish affairs, and to assure 
the Cabinets of the Palais Royal and St. James's, that the 
Emperor Nicuo as is the Sultan’s most deserving and disinte- 
rested friend. Very few hold to the opinion that it is the aim 


.of the Embassy to procure the surrender of Algiers to its rightful 


Sovereign, the Sultan: it is plain that the French Government 
have not the slightest intention of abandoning their conquest; 
and if they did, it would not be of the least service to the Porte. 


The subjects of King Leopotp are looking forward to the ap- 
proaching celebration of the Three Days of September, which is 
The organization of a new 


The decorations will be distributed on the 26th instant, by the 
King. The Brussels correspondent of the Times writes that— 

** The number of individuals on whom it has been resolved to confer this dis- 
tinction has been variously stated. It may be about 1000, including some 
remarkable names, and some rather droll rapprochemens. Messrs. O'Connell, 
Hume, and Sir John Hobhouse are, I understand, included, as having eloquently 
and forcibly maintained the principles of the Belgian Revolution in the British 
Parliament. Louis Philip and M. Ucbert (President of the Parisian Club, 
les Amis du Peuple) are also on the list ; which will contain the names of many 
foreigners, amounting, it is calculated, to about one-sixth of the whole. The 
rest are composed of those natives who distinguished themselves,ip the conflicts 
with the, Dutch troops, or in the political transactions of the- edlebrated (period 
thus meant to be recorded.” - OES 4 
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Che Court. 

TuEIn Majesties gave a grand dinner in St. Geomge’s Hall, Windsor 
Castle, on Monday, the anniversary of their coronation. More than a 
‘hundred persons sat down to table. Among the most distinguished 
guests, were the Princess Augusta, the Duke and Dutchess of 
Gloucester, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mrs. Howley, Viscounts 
Melbourne and Palmerston, Mr. Spring Rice, the Duke of Argyll, 
Earl of Denbigh, and the Earl and Countess of Sefton. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the King and Queen arrived at St. 
James’s Palace. Shortly afterwards, the Mayor, Aldermen, Recorder, 
and other officers of the city, were introduced to the Queen ; who was 
seated on the throne in state, surrounded by her Ladies of Honour, 
Lord Chamberlain, and other members of the Household. The 
Recorder read the address of the Mayor and Aldermen, congratulating 
her Majesty on her safe return from Germany. <A suitable reply was 
delivered by the Queen, and the deputation retired. 

The King gave audiences to Viscounts Melbourne and Palmerston 
and Mr. Spring Rice, and in the evening returned with the Queen to 
Windsor. 

The Dutchess of Kent and Princess Victoria remain at Tunbridge 
Wells, in the enjoyment of excellent health. One evening last week, 


they honoured the performances at the theatre with their presence. 





Che Metropolis. 

A meeting of merchants, shipowners, and others having claims for 
property confiscated by the King of Denmark during the war of 1807, 
was held on Thursday, at the London Tavern. The meeting was held 
chiefly to promote the claims of British merchants and others who had 
had goods confiscated and sold by the Danish Government; as the 
principle had been admitted by the English Government, that compen- 
sation for book debts ought to be allowed to those who had debts due 
to them from Danish subjects, but which were ordered by the Govern- 
ment of Denmark to be confiscated together with English goods. Se- 
veral resolutions tending to effect the above-named object were 
agreed to. 

The return of the exportation of the precious metals for the last week 
from London, presents one entirely novel feature—namely, that of an 
exportation of gold to India having taken place. Such an occurrence 
has not happened for twelve or thirteen years ; though persons conversant 
with the monetary transactions between the two countries have for some 
months past been led to anticipate such a result. The first indication 
which fell under their notice, wasa cessation of the supply from thence ; 
which was followed by a rise in the exchange, and a notice from the 
East India Company of a higher rate for the rupee, in sterling value, 
for bills drawn on India. Much speculation is exercised on the pro- 
bable consequence of this change ; and it is generally anticipated, that 
having begun, it must go on to a considerable extent, and prove a new 
drain on the Bank, just relieved from the demand in the United States, 
at least equal to it in extent. At present the amount exported, as will 
be seen, is very trifling. With respect to Portugal, if, as was commonly 
believed ——s the supply of last week was the whole wanted for 
putting the circulation of that country into a healthy state, it must be 
allowed to be a very considerable one, the total value not being less 
than 160,000/. The agents appear, therefore, not to have been seriously 
embarrassed by the difficulties thrown in their way at the Bank of 
Lngland.— Times. 

The poll upon the question of Church-rates in the parish of Clerken. 
well was closed on Monday; when the original motion, for granting 
600/. for the repairs of the churches, was agreed to, by a majority of 
315. There were 385 votes for the amendment, that the further con- 
sideration of the question should take place on the 14th March next, 
and 700 for the original motion. 

The office of City Solicitor has become vacant, by the death of Mr. 
W. Lewis Newman, who filled that situation for the last thirty-one 
years. 

There was a meeting of master bricklayers, carpenters, and other 
persons connected with the building trade, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Southampton Buildings, on Tuesday last; Mr. Duncombe, M. P. in 
the chair. The business of the meeting was opened by a short address 
from the Chairman; who remarked, 

- + «+. that there never was a period when the Metropolitan traders and 
the operatives ought more seriously and dispassionately to consider their differ- 
ences, than at the present time, in order to preserve that preeminence and 
commercial prosperity upon which this country was mainly dependent. He 
had recently had interviews both with the masters and operatives ; and, having 
heard both, he was induced to preside on this occasion. He felt sorry, however, 
‘to say that he saw no prospect of an accommodation taking place, in conse- 
quence of the masters declining to withdraw a declaration which he considered 
‘Was injurious to the best interests of the men. He had told the masters, that 
if he were an operative, and not a Unionist, he would not sign the declaration, 
because he considered it involved the proper feeling of independence and 
British freedom—which every subject of this country inherited from his birth, 

A number of resolutions were passed, after speeches by several per- 
sons whoappeared to be all masters, but in a small way of business, 
and not contractors for the completion of any building entire. The 
spirit of these resolutions may be seen from the first and second moved 
by a Mr. Lovett and Mr. Roberts: 

“ That this meeting viewed with long and undiminished regret the employment of 
capital » monopulists, to the great injury of the middle and working classes, and to the 
anjury of society in general. That the meeting do call on all noblemen, public boards, 
shopkeepers, and others, to support the workmen dismissed from employment in conse- 


quence of their refusal to sign the anti-social declaration required by the master- 
builders.” 


“That it was the opinion the meeting, that the carrying on of the several branches of | 


the building trade by one employer is an unjustifiable monopoly ; injurious to the best in- 
terests of the tradesmen and operatives, and that measures be adopted calculated to 
restore business to its oriyinal source.” 


It was stated by a person, whose name is not given, that an extensive 
contractor had undertaken to paint and colour the buildings in the Re- 
gent’s Park; but, on insisting that his men should sign the declaration, 
the men had left their work. The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests had in consequence pronounced the contract void, and employed 
several smaller tradesmen to do the work. 

Mr. Robert Owen said, the masters were not to blame, but the 
system, There was no small tradesman present but would be a monopo- 
dist tomorrow if he had it in his power. 








These just remarks were unpalatable ta the meeting ; which, after a 

vote of thanks to Mr. Densebe tema quietly. = ; 
__ The funeral of Mr. Telford, the engineer, took place on Wednesday, 
in Westminster Abbey ; where his remains were interred beside those of 
the well-known Major Rennel. In compliance with his own direction, 
the ceremony was performed in the plainest manner, and attended only 
by a few of his personal friends; amongst whom were the two Vice. 
Presidents of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and several of the non- 
resident engineers who bad acted under Mr. Telford on the great public 
works under his charge, and had voluntarily come to London for the 
purpose of paying this last tribute of respect to his memory. 

The steam. vessels, and particularly those running between Scotland 
and the Metropolis, are entirely superseding the Scotch smacks; and 
no less than ten of these fine craft, which used to sail between Dundee 
and London, are now lying idle. Several smacks belonging to Aberdeen, 
Glasgow, and Leith, have been advertised for sale, their owners being 
unable to find any business for them.—Post. 

Orders were issued a few days ago to floor some of the rooms of the 
new Palace, St. James's Park, with oak ; which will cause some delay 
in finishing the interior of the building. 

Government have resolved to reduce the establishment of the 
Chatham Dock-yard to 1,000 men; the reduction to be gradually ef- 
fected by superannuation, death, and removals to other dock-yards, 


The other dock-yards are also to be brought down to the lowest peace 
scale.— Globe. 


Trials have been going on during the week at the Old Bailey: The 
offences have not been very heavy, and the proceedings for the most 
part were uninteresting. 

Captain Charles Knatchbull was put to the bar on Tuesday, charged 
with stealing some silver spoons and other valuables from the woman 
with whom he lodged; but, as was to be expected, the prosecutrix did 
not appear to substantiate the charge, and he was acquitted. 

Mr. James King, a gentleman of fortune, was tried on Monday, for 
killing a hackney-coachman, in Vere Street, by driving a cabriolet over 
him. The circumstances were these— 

The prisoner, on hiring the cab, undertook to drive himself; and as he was 
going along Vere Street, Oxford Street, in endeavouring to pass an omnibus, he 
ran against the deceased, who was driving at a moderate pace. The concussion 
threw the deceased from the coach-box, and the injuries he received produced 
his death in less than three hours. 

Mr. King is a good driver, and treated the family of the deceased 
very kindly; defraying the expenses of his funeral, and giving the 
widow some money, &c. He was found guilty, but recommended to 
mercy; and was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment in Newgate. 

The Recorder said, there were circumstances of palliation in his case, inas- 
much as he was not racing, and probubly, being a good driver, thonght he 
could pass the omnibus without danger. His subsequent humane behaviour 
was also a circumstance of mitigation. But the Court could not help marking 
its disapproval of persons in his rank hiring cabs and taking the place of the 
drivers; and had it not been for the recommendation of the Jury, he would 
have been more severely punished. 

On Tuesday, George Stuart, alias Stipler, was accused of returning 
from transportation before the expiration of his sentence. Two per- 
sons, one a guard on board the Captivity hulk, in which it was said the 
prisoner sailed to New South Wales, swore to his identity, although 
he had not seen him for seventeen years, and about eight thousand con- 
victs had since passed through his hands, He told the Governor of 
Newgate, that he should know the prisoner again by a wen on his 
hand. But Dr. Carpue, having examined the hands of the prisoner, 
swore that there never could have been a wen upon either of them, as 
it would have been impossible to remove it without leaving a mark. So 
the prisoner was acquitted. There is a reward given for the convic- 
tion of returned convicts. 

The sentences were passed on Wednesday, in the New Court. 
The following were sentenced to death; but probably none will be 
executed. 

James Ashley, robbery on the person; William Joiner, the same ; John 
Stemp, the same; Thomas Goodwin, stealing a letter from the Post-office; 
Bryan M‘Sweeny, alias M‘Swabey, for receiving a bank-note from the above 
letter; John Ward, the same offence; Timothy Macarthy, maliciously 
wounding. 

Eleven were sentenced to transportation for life ; five for fourteen 
years ; ninety-one for seven years; and the remainder to various terms 
of imprisonment. 

Some extensive robberies of plate and other valuables from St. 
James’s Palace have recently been discovered. William Hill, a servant 
employed about the premises, underwent an examination on Thursday, 
at the Queen Square Police-office, on suspicion of being concerned in 
the depredations. But little evidence was then adduced against him, 
and he was remanded. ; . 

A Coroner’s inquest was held on Wednesday, on the bodies of 
Nicholas Steinberg, a German, Ellen Lefevre, with whom he coha- 
bited, and their four infant children, three boys and a girl, the eldest 
about five years old. They all resided in Southampton Street, Pen- 
tonville; and it appeared from the evidence, that on Monday night 
Steinberg cut the throats of the woman and children, and then his own. 
A servant, who had waited on the family during a visit to Germany, 
whence Steinberg had just returned, did not sleep in the house on the 
night of the murder; though she returned to it the next morning, and 
finding it all shut up, gave the first alarm. When her mistress desired 
her to return in the morning, Steinberg smiled in a peculiar manner: 
he did not wish her to go away. A clerk of Steinberg, named 
Bruneish, was dismissed by his master on Sunday ; but, fortunately, 
was afraid to go for his wages and clothes, which he had left in the 
house, on the Monday night, as Steinberg wished him to do, lest 
he should have been taken into custody for neglecting his doy 
during his master’s absence in Germany. When the doors were opene 
in the morning, Steinberg was found lying on the kitchen floor, an 
the woman and children on the floor up stairs, all with their throats 
cut completely across. A butcher’s knife,which Steinberg had purchase 
on Monday morning in St. Paul's Churchyard, was the instrument 0 
death. There was some evidence to prove that Steinberg was insalie- 

He asa yer passionate man; and had ill-used his wife, who lives 
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with her son (the legitimate son of Steinberg) in Leigh Street, Burton 
Crescent. He also was in the habit of beating his children violently. 
His circumstances had-lately been indifferent, and he had losta lawsuit 
in Germany. During bis voyage home, his conduct was also very vio- 
Jent. His son believed him to be at times insane: he once attempted 
to put a rope round his wife’s neck to hang her. The Jury returned a 
yerdict, that “* Nicholas Steinberg did wilfully murder Ellen Lefevre 
and the four children, and that he was felo de se.” Steinberg was a 
whipmaker by trade, and about forty-eight years old: the woman was 
twenty-five, and a native of England. 

Clara Underwood, a young woman who was mistress to Mr. Henry 
Maberly, a married man with a family, in the employ of the Birming- 
ham and Liverpool Railroad Company, poisoned herself yesterday week, 
by taking arsenic. She had been turned off by Maberly with a 
present of only two pounds, and became very dejected. This man gave 
evidence at the inquest on the body, which was held on Tuesday, in a 
very unfeeling and disgraceful manner. A verdict of ‘“ Mental 
Derangement ” was returned by the Jury. 

An inquest was held on Monday, on the body of a child who was 
killed by the falling in of an old ruinous house in Glean Alley, Rother- 
hithe. The following evidence was given by Mr. Robert Howard ; 
who had purchased the materials of eight houses, by the fall of one of 
which the child was killed. 

For several days past, he had been superintending his workmen in pulling 
down the houses. About twenty minutes to six o’clock on Friday evening, he 
saw something suddenly fall against the opposite houses, followed by a great 
cloud of dust, and the screams and cries of women and children.. On rushimg 
to the spot, he found that a stack of chimnies, belonging to three houses that 
had been pulled down, had fallen against the opposite buildings and done con- 
siderable damage. He was then informed that several children were buried in 
the ruins; and he immediately sent for a gang of other workmen he had em- 
ployed close by, to assist in rescuing the sufferers. He assisted himself in 
getting them out, and succeeded in extricating three ofthem. After some time, 
the body of the deceased was found, and conveyed to a neighbour’s house. He 
had considered the stack of chimnies quite safe; but had since ascertained, that 
a piece of timber, called the discharging piece, had been removed for plunder 
while the workmen went to dinner. 

The Jury returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death.” 





On Thursday night, about eleven o’clock, a fire broke out at the sugar- 
house of Messrs. Watson and Co. in. Pump Yard, Ratcliff Cross. The 
premises were recenly stocked with an immense quantity of materials, 
from their combustible nature they burnt so furiously, that though there 
were eight engines at work at once upon it, the effect was scareely visible. 
The flames did not abate until four o’clock yesterday morning, when the 
whole of the interior was consumed. The premises were detached, 
and by the exertions of the fire-police the conflagration was prevented 
from going further. Messrs. Watson and Co. are insured for the full 
amount of theirloss; which is estimated at 40,0002. 

Mary Weedon, between five and six years of age, the daughter of 
Mr. John Weedon, of Commercial Place, Kentish Town, was running 
across the parlour on Monday evening, with a plate in her hand ; when 
her foot caught the carpet, and she was thrown down with consider- 
able force, and the plate broken to pieces. She made no effort to get 
upagain. Mrs. Weedon, who was present, lifted her from the floor, 
and saw the blood spouting out from a wound on the right side of the 
neck. A surgeon was instantly sent for; but before any assistance 
arrived, the child died. It appears that a pointed fragment of the 
plate had perforated her neck to the depth of nearly two inches, com- 
pletely dividing the carotid artery. 

Mr. Henry Icard, an old French gentleman, residing in Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place, threw himself out of his bed-window into the 
area, early on Wednesday morning. His skull was fractured, and he 
was in other ways dreadfully injured, and died in a few hours afterwards. 

_On Monday afternoon, as two omnibuses were passing down Cheap- 
side, a passenger in the first one was getting out; but the driver did 
hot stop or slacken his speed of full eight miles an hour, and the poor 
man was thrown down in stepping into the road: the horses of the 
other omnibus, going at the same rate, knocked him down ;.and he very 
narrowly escaped with his life, as the wheels grazed him in passing. 





The Country. 

A Court-martial, appointed to try Lord John Hay, the Captain, 
and the other officers of the frigate Castor, which ran down the 
Cameleon cutter, off the South Foreland, on the 27th of August, as- 
sembled on Saturday the 6th, on board the San Josef, at Plymouth. 
The first part of the evidence was given by the two men and two boys 
saved from the cutter. They stated, that the frigate was seen at some 
distance before she ran them down; and that one of the men on deck 
said she was coming right upon them; when the Mate replied, that so 
good a look-out was always kept on board a King’s ship, that there 
was no danger. The weather was moderate and fine; and if the 
tigate had varied her course half a point, she would have cleared the 
cutter. She took the cutter in a slanting position, her starboard-bow 
against the starboard-channel of the cutter. 

_Lord John Hay’s defence consisted principally of evidence as to the 
discipline preserved on board his vessel, and his attention to the 
printed Admiralty orders. There was abundant testimony to the good 
style in which every thing was managed. The officer of the watch was 
Lieutenant James Johnson M‘Cleverty; who read a written defence 
to the Court, from which the following passages are extracted. 

“I took charge of the morning watch at five a.m. At half-past five, Lord John Hay 
pr forme to the cabin; and, after inquiring the state of the weather, desired me to 
Sake a reef aut, and make sail as soon as the decks were finished washing. About 
ie 4.M. I saw a revenue cutter bearing W.S.W., distant about two miles; she was on 

le larboard tack, and was standing towards the shore, I concluded she would cross 
werconrse far a-head of the Castor, which she certainly must have done had she not 
eefed ; and the circumstance made no further impression on me. Within a very few 
Minutes afterwards, in execution of his Lordship’s orders, I proceeded to shake a reef 

ut, I piped the watch and idlers, and sent the men aloft. I was in the very act of 
Biving the necessary orders, and directing my attention to the men aloft, when I heard 


the master call out “starboard, hard a starboard.” The helin was immediately put 
P3 and on looking up, I saw the cutter close under our bows, head to wind, her mast- 

Just clear of the weather leach of the foresail. I immediately let go the boom- 

- The ship not answering sufficiently quick, or I should rather say that ihe cutter 
0 close, we came in contact with her, and struck her on the starboard quarter, 
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“ I should ill-deserve the character I have hitherto borne in his Majesty's service, if 
I were to conceal from the Honourable Court my conviction, that I suffered myself to 
be too perfectly, though momentarily, absorbed by the particular duty which I had 
ordered, and that the attention of the look-out men, being partially taken off from 
their duty whilst we were making sail, I ought to have accompanied the order to make 
sail with some caution as to the luok-out ;.yet I respectfully snbmit to this Honourable 
Court, that knowing how efficiently I had ever been ro. pie by the officers of the 
watch, and the excellent discipline of the crew in general, I was justified in reposing 
confidence that every branch of duty would be carried on, without any caution being 
given by me. . . . ° . . 

“ Up to this hour, I have never met with the slightest stain wpon my character. On 
the contrary, I can appeal with perfect confidence to every officer with whom I have 
sailed as to my strict and uniform attention in the discharge of my duty. Upon this 
point I shall not be able to lay before the Court the personal testimony of many 
officers, because I have only sailed in four ships during the eleven years I have been 
in the service. I expect to produce letters from Admiral Sir P, Malcolm, with whom 
I sailed four years, and who recommended me for promotion, and Sir Richard Grant, 
my late Captain in the Castor, to whom I wrote as soon as I heard this Court was to 
be assembled. I appeal to Captain Lord John Hay, and the officers of the Castor, for 
the character I have sustained on board that ship.” 

It appeared from the evidence adduced by Lieutenant M‘Cleverty, 
that he generally was very particular in keeping a good look-out; but 
that on the morning in question, he was so much occupied in getting 
out some sail, that he neglected his usual precaution. It would also 
seem, notwithstanding the evidence in favour of Lord John Hay’s good 
discipline, that signal and look-out men were not regularly placed at 
the mast-head and other parts of the ship, according to the Admiralty 
orders. When the Cameleon was run down, there was no mast-head- 
man on the look-out. 

The Court adjourned over Sunday; and on Monday afternoon, the 
decision was announced— 

‘¢ That the loss of the Cameleon was occasioned by her coming in collision 
with the Castor; that it would not have occurred had a proper look-out been 
kept ; that a proper look-out had not been kept on boat d the Castor; that the 
fault was that of Lieutenant James M‘Cleverty, the officer of the watch at the 
time of the accident ; and that therefore he was, by the judgment of the Court, 
dismissed his Majesty’s service; and that Captain the Right Honourable Lord 
John Hay, the remaining officers and the crew of tiie Castor, were acquitted.” 





Mr. Cuthbert Rippon has addressed a letter to his constituents at 
Gateshead, in which he canvasses the proceedings of last session, the 
errors of the Ministry, and the abortive attempts to satisfy both Peers 
and People. He warns the new Administration of the necessity of 
adopting a decidedly liberal course. The following passages, written 
in a clear and manly style, give a fair notion of the tone of the letter. 
Mr. Rippon does not think, with Lord Brougham, that too much was 
done last session. 

“ The Poor-law Bill was the only measure passed by the Government in the late 
session. An apology for their unfruitfuluess has been daringly offered, in the plea of 
much time being consumed by the propositions of other Members. By the rules of the 
House of Commons, Monday and Friday are set apart for Ministerial Measures, Tues- 
day and Thursday for the general business; thus one half of the session is placed at 
the disposal of the Minister. But let us examine their proceedings in the late session. 
A bill for regulating Dissenters’ marriages was introduced and withdrawn by Lord 
John Russell. <A bill for altering the method of levying Church-rates, and a bill for 
commuting English Tithes, were brought forward by Lord Althorp; who was so ashamed 
of his dishonest and blundering propositions, that he never ventured to move their se- 
cond reading. Again, in the other House, two bills for diminishing the evils of Plu. 
ralities and Non-residence were introduced by the Chancellor, and removed by the same 
personage. Away, then, with crafty pretences and unreal excuses. Let the plain fact 
be stated, that the Government had not courage to propose any measure which would 
provoke the hostility of the Peers ; and they framed their propositions wholly with re 
gard to the countenance of that body. The attempt to ensnare the public judgment by 
a proposition to abolish Church-rates, and to substitute in lieu thereof a tax of 250,000/, 
a year, was a clumsy contrivance to gain concealment of an unprincipled object. Know- 
ing that the interest of all is the care of none, they expected that public indifference in 
regard to the just disbursement of common means, would enable them to escape 
detection. 

“ The course of the present Ministry is clear, To prepare measures of substantial 
reform, to show sincerity and decision in carrying them onward, thus assuring the Peo- 
ple of their faithful intention. The Commons would pass them by overwhelming ma- 
jorities; the Liberal Members of that House would willingly defer their individual plans 
\ather than embarrass an houest Administration ; and if the House of Lords should be 
pleased to reject them, it will be the duty of the People, at such a crisis, to come for- 
ward and claim from the Monarch the exercise of that prerogative which is intrusted 
to his charge to be employed for the common weal and safety. 

“ We hear recommendations for cautious reform, Verily the advocates of this pru- 
dent course, having consumed the time of two sessions without notice of this prin- 
ciple, are exempt from the charge of precipitancy. The abuses of our Chureh, the ime 
justice of our Laws, the grievauces of Dissenters, the oppressiveness of Tithes, the cor- 
rupt practices of Municipal Corporations, all remain untouched ; justice to the People 
is suspended—promises are unfulfilled, and hope alone is sustained by the plausible 
commendation of caution.” 

Mr. Godson, Member for Kidderminster, spent the last week among 
his constituents, receiving and returning their calls. He dined witha 
large party of friends, and addressed them on the subject of his Parlia- 
mentary conduct. 

He continually remarked, that he was neither Whig nor Tory, but a Reformer, 
determined to amend but not to destroy; and that, whilst as a good Church- 
man he would support the Established Ciurch, he would vote for religious 
liberty to every class of Christians. | He spoke of the Parliament as a body of 
legislators who were driven to and fro by the dread of a dissolution; and said 
that he had not one word of praise to bestow on their labours during the last 
session. He condemned, as unconstitutional in the highest degree, the new Poor- 
Law Bill, and took great credit for his warm opposition to it. 

In the festivities of the week, the ladies were not forgotten The 
Worcester Herald says— 

On Monday evening, a grand feast was given to the ladies; sixty-five houses 
were opened on the occasion, at the expense of Mr. Godson; and nearly 3000 
ladies partook of tea and cake. A few landladies preferred finding suppers. At 
all the houses at which accommodation existed, a musician of some kind (for 
there were more dances than fiddlers in the town) sent forth his best strains to 
enliven a country-dance. Mr. Godson paid his respects to every one of the 
parties, between six o'clock in the evening and three o’clock in the morning ; 
and was received by the ladies in a manner the most loving and enthusiastic. 
The cheerful scenes of that night will never be effaced from the memories of 
those who participated in them. He was chaired in forty- seven places, in chairs 
covered with laurel. 

Mr. Buckingham met a numerous body of his constituents on Mon- 
day, in the Music Hall, Sheffield. He delivered a very long address, 
principally in reference to his conduct as their Representative during 
the last session. He alluded to the “ friendless and unknown ” con. 
dition in which he entered Sheftield three years ago, and contiasted it 
with the present enthusiasm in his favour, Ele mentioned the favour- 
able report of the Committee of Inquiry into his conduct in India, and 
his treatment by the East India Company. The number of speeches 
he delivered, and the subjects of them, the yotes he gave, and the 
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notices for next session now on the book, nay, the extent of his labours 
in writing for his own Review and correcting proof-sheets, were all set 
forth in due order, and formed an imposing muster. Mr. Buckingham 
was received in the most flattering manner; and a resolution approving 
of his conduct was passed unanimously, amidst loud acclamations. 


The new Poor-Law Act was put into operation at Lewes on Wed- 
nesday last, upon the visiting Justices inspecting the prison, and finding 
a prisoner confined there for want of sureties under the late bastardy- 
law. He was immediately discharged by the visiting Magistrates, pur- 
suant to the new law. 

Some recent failures have cast a gloom over the neighbourhood of 
Gloucester ; and apprehensions, ill-founded perhaps, but always afloat 
upon such occasions, have tended to increase the despondency. We 
are happy to hear that, owing to certain arrangements, the working 
classes will scarcely be affected by the stoppage of Messrs. Hicks, 
brothers, at Eastington. Our trade itself has been in a very feverish 
state for some weeks back; nor have we any reason to expect a more 
steady appearance of things from the aspect of commercial affairs.— 
Gloucestershire Chronicle. 

’ We may congratulate the county of Cornwall on the very flourish- 
ing condition of the mines, which are at this moment in most active 
and profitable operation; and this, eombined with an abundant har- 
vest, which has yielded a more than average quantity of all agricul- 
tural produce, completes the present prosperity of old Cornwall.— 
Falmouth Packet. 

A railroad is in contemplation to run from the town and port of 
Maldon, along the valley of the Blackwater, to or near the towns of 
Witham, Kelvedon, Coggeshall, Bocking, and Braintree, and to com- 
municate with the Great Railway about to be made from London to 
Norwich, with a branch to Cambridge. It is also proposed to take ad- 
vantage of this line of railway to convey gas for lighting the above- 
named towns. It is caleulated that upwards of 500,000 acres of land 
will be under the influence of this railway. 

The differences between the Coventry manufacturers and weavers 
having been adjusted, the strike has terminated, and the latter have 
returned to their work.— Birmingham Gazette. 

Most hunting establishments are already preparing to take the field ; 
the early clearance of the harvest having advanced that with every other 
species of country sport and occupation. 

All doubt as to a Festival taking place in York Minster next sum- 
mer is set at rest. There have been several conferences between the 
Archbishop and Dean on the subject, and every thing is satisfactorily 
arranged.—Leeds Intelligencer. 

A letter, bearing the following singular address, passed through the 
Bristol Post-oflice last week: “ The woman who makes (keeps) 
eight live pigs, right hand side going down Kingswood-hill—daughter 
of the person that sells fish in Bristol.”—Bristol Journal. 

The traflic of the suspension-bridge at Hammersmith has greatly in- 
ereased, in consequence of the judicious lowering of the tolls. 


The “ sylvan resort” of a band of thieves has been discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Salisbury. The following description of it is taken 
from the Times. It reminds us of the days of Robin Hood, Dick 
Turpin, and the other worthies of the “ good greenwood.” 

“Last week, as one of the keepers on Lord Radnor’s estate was surveying a 
ewes of the property, which lies in a most unfrequented part of the Downs, 

ordering on the forest, called ‘ The Great and Little Yews,’ he discovered a 
column of smoke issuing from the umbrageous foliage of one of the largest trees ; 
and, anxious to discover the cause, he penetrated the wood, and following a nar- 
row winding track, suddenly found himself introduced into what may without 
any impropriety be called a sylvan apartment. This was formed by cutting away 
the lower branches of the tree, under which the bushes were stunted and de- 
eayed ; while the hazel, holly, and wild thorn, which flourished in wild pro- 
fusion around the extremities of the yew branches, formed an admirable defence, 
with the tree itself, both against sun and shower. The trees are of themselves 
of such magnitude, that it would appear they must have braved the ‘ winter’s 
churlish tyranny’ from the days of the Conquest. Of these sylvan apartments 
there were three; and it is supposed that the marauders were at the time of the 
discovery in the inner apartment enjoying their siesta ; as the keeper (Dowling) 
was suffered to make his retreat unperceived, though, as he says, expecting every 
moment ‘a bullet through his head,’ to arrest his flight. His apprehensions 
were quite natural, when it is known that among the various articles of plunder 
with which the ground was strewed, were fire-arms, two muskets ready cocked 
standing as uprights, against the time-fluted column of the ancient tree, which 
seemed the support of the dwelling. Dowling, having communicated his extra- 
ordinary discovery to the authorities, went the following day, accompanied by 
some equestrian assistance, who succeeded in capturing two of the gang, who 
were comfortably seated before their fire, cooking the repast for their brethren, 
who were no doubt on some foraging expedition. On searching the place, several 
curious features presented themselves. The apartments were stealthy ar- 
ranged. In the centre of the first, which was formed by twin trees, a hole 
was dug about two feet deep, and twelve or fifteen in circumference, gradually 
sloping to the centre. Here the caldron was bubbling as effectually as ever it 
bubbled for the Northern Thane; while the ground was covered with all de- 
scriptions of property useful as wellas ornamental ; servants’ and carriage lace 
livery, working utensils, pans, fire-arms, harness, sheepskins, &c., forming the 
staple commodities of their traffic. The sheep were supposed to have been 
stolen from Earl Nelson’s domain, close adjoining; but as the marks were 
carefully obliterated, they could not be readily identified. The larder formed 
an inner  princaen'y and was perhaps the most curious. This being still 
more fenced against wind and weather, and cool and dry, was admirably 
adapted for the purposes intended. It was, moreover, well provisioned. Here 
were pans of fresh meat in salt, as much as two men could carry—bacon, 
cheese, bread, vegetables, and fruit of all descriptions, and a hare, evidently 
showing that a lengthened campaign was anticipated. On perceiving the 
strangers, the two fellows, who appeared rather drowsy over their culinary 
Operations, attempted to make their escape by flight; but in vain. On being 
captured, they informed Dowling, that had their gang been at home, the whole 
parish would not have taken them. The two men have been committed for 
trial at the ensuing Marlborough Sessions. No further disclosures have as yet 
been made ; and although several suspicious characters have been seen lurking 
about, no further apprehensions have as yet taken place. The ‘Great and 


Little Yews’ is a singular plantation, chiefly yews, and covers about one hun- 
dred acres of ground; situate in a most romantic part of the Downs, and 
seldom frequented except by the sportsman when pursuing his game ; and is so 
intersected with underwood, as_to render it almost impervious by the foot of 
min. 








At a noted place called the Lucern spot, by Romuey Warren, at 
twenty minutes after ten on Friday night, last week, a man stationed 
on his guard on the beach, observed a boat making towards the land 
which he hailed, and was answered that it was a collier’s boat, and the 
men were going to Romney; at the same instant, several men, armed 
with bats, inquired what boat it was; then rushing upon him, endea. 
voured to secure him, to prevent an alarm being given ; but the man on 
guard got his pistol up and fired it off, when they beat him with their 
bludgeons in the most unmerciful manner, and secured all their cargo, 
except eight tubs, which were taken, together with one man by the name 
of Wimble, and have since been put on board a schooner and carried to 
Dover. The report of the pistol immediately brought assistance from 
the different stations, together with the mounted guard ; who, on finding 
their comrade so shamefully beaten, fired, and shot a man of the name 
of Catt, from Sussex, through the knee, and no doubt wounded many 
others. Various are the reports as to the number of goods run; up- 
wards of two hundred tubs is supposed to be nearly the truth. Catt is 
now lying at 27 Tower in a very dangerous state, having had his leg 
amputated ; and the recovery of the Coast Guard man is doubtful. It 
is calculated there were nearly one hundred of the smugglers, a part of 
whom were armed with bats, several of which are now in possession of 
the Coast Guard.—Kentish Chronicle. 

Each week brings its account of outrages committed in some part of 
the country by the military. The following is taken from the Kentish 
Gazetie. ‘* Last Thursday week, a portion of the 84th Regiment of Foot 
marched into Canterbury, from Deal ; and were quartered, as is the usual 
custom, upon the publicans. Several men received their billets for the 
King’s Arms Inn, St. Peter’s; and while there, conducted themselves in 
the most peaceable and becoming manner. During the evening, five other 
soldiers, belonging to the 93d Highlanders, entered the taproom, and 
joined the party of new comers, and were apparently on friendly terms 
for some time: words, however, arose ; and the landlord anticipating 
the consequences, persuaded the 84th to retire to their room, in order 
to avoid a conflict. The men and their wives readily assented, leaving 
the 93d quarrelling with each other, one of them declaring he would 
fight before he quitted the house; and accordingly struck his comrade, 
when a general affray commenced in the dark, the gas having been pru- 
dently extinguished. One ruffian kicked another in a most unmerciful 
manner, and a second was so much injured, that he sat on the door-sill 
in the greatest agony, whilst the other three, who by this time had 
escaped into the streets flourishing their bayonets to the terror of the 
peaceable inhabitants, ran away at the call of ‘watch,’ towards St. 
Dunstan’s. Mr. Gurney Croasdill happened to be passing the West- 
gate at the same instant that the men had made the spot, when one of 
them furiously ran at him witha drawn bayonet; and had he not moved 
aside to avoid the scoundrel, he must have been killed, so determined 
was the aim. A constable and several other individuals, being apprised 
of the circumstance, sallied forth, and after a violent resistance, 
rescued the bayonet. The soldiers escaped.” 

Some daring and experienced thief went on Monday last into the 
Hounslow Barracks, and made off with a pair of full-sized gold cavalry 
epaulettes. 

A duel was fought a few days since at Teignmouth; the combatants 
being a limb of the law, and a preacher, or one intending to be a 
preacher, of the gospel. The cause of quarrel between these sparks, 
who are represented as having youth on their side, is said to be the very 
childish one of an accidental exchange of greatcoats, at a place of public 
resort. At five on the appointed morning, they proceeded to the as- 
signed spot; where the reverend gentleman received the ball of his 
legal antagonist in the fleshy part of the thigh, and was borne off the 
ground; the lawyer moving much more alertly in a different direction, 
and making himself scarce until the result is known.—Lweter Flying 
Post. 

On Saturday last, a party of thieves, consisting of five men and a 
boy, all wearing smock-frocks with hay-bands on their hats, assaulted 
and robbed Mr. George Holmes, a medical student, residing in Everett 
Street, Russell Square, as he was walking from Stanmore to Barnet. 
The robbery was committed at twelve o’clock at noon, with aggravating 
cirenmstances. Mr. Holmes inquired of one of the party the nearest 
road to Barnet. They pretended to show him a short cut across the 
fields, and said they were going the same way. As soon as they gota 
short distance from the road, one of the robbers struck him ; another 
knocked him down, and held a horse-pistol to his head, while lis 
watch, purse, &c. were taken from him. The smock-frocks were 
merely a disguise ; for Mr. Holmes saw coats and trousers under then), 
and has no doubt that the villains were regular London thieves. 

At the Bolton Petit Sessions, on Monday last, three men were sum- 


‘moned for neglecting to attend divine worship on Sunday last. They 


all pleaded guilty, and were fined 1s. each and 3s. costs. One of them 
said, if they would substitute eight days to the New Bailey for the fine, 
he would go.—Manchester Chronicle. 

The incendiaries have resumed their devastations in Berkshire. On 
Sunday morning, at an early hour, the corn-ricks on Mr. Manner Cole- 
man’s Moor Farm, about four miles from Reading, were discovered to 
be on fire. Several bean, pea, and hay ricks, were entirely destroyed, 
and also a large quantity of live poultry, besides agricultural buildings ; 
but the County Fire-office and the Reading engines were soon on the 
spot, and by great exertions five wheat-ricks were preserved. 


The Defiance coach, on its way from London to Exeter, last week, 
took fire in the course of the night, in consequence of a passenger drop- 
ping his cigar. Some damage was done to a few of the parcels, but 
not to any great extent.—E£weter Times. 

A few days ago, a poor old woman of Sapcote, upwards of eighty 
years of age, went into the fields to glean. Not returning, her friends 
became alarmed, and proceeded to search for her, and at length found 
her about eight o’clock in the evening. She was lying on the ground, 
very much bruised and exhausted ; and had just strength enough to tell 
them that she had been knocked down and hurt by a ram, which was 
in the same field, and which had at other times shown its vicious pr0- 
pensities. ‘The old woman was taken home, but never spoke after- 
wards, and died in a few hours.— Boston Herald. , 
An inquest was-held at Uttoxeter, last week, on the body of Sarai 
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the wife of Jonathan Mottram, who is a pensioner of many years stand- 
ing, and has lost his right arm. On the previous evening, Mottram 
went to the house of the deputy-constable and surrendered himself, 
saying that he hfd killed his wife; which on inquiry turned out to be 
too true. Her death appeared to have been effected by repeated blows 
of an iron bar from the bottom of a grate, and of a brick-end, and there 
were no less than eleven wounds on her head. The Jury returned a 
verdict of ‘* Wilful Murder” against the husba:d; who was com- 
mitted for trial at the next Assizes.— Staffordshire Advertiser. 





IRELAND. 

A meeting of the Protestant Conservative Society was held in 
Dublin on Tuesday. The Reporters generally were excluded, but the 
Evening Mail devotes twelve pages to its account of the proceedings. 
The speech of the Reverend Mortimer O’Sullivan occupies ten 
columns: itis an elaborate effort to prove that the Irish Protestants 
are the victims of terrible persecution. Lord Roden made a vague 
statement, that several thousands had been subscribed to support the 
rights of the clergy; but no particulars were mentioned. It is said 
that Mr. Boyton, Mr. O'Sullivan, and Mr. G. A. Hamilton, of 
bayonet notoriety, are coming to England as Missionaries, to preach 
a crusade on behalf of the suffering Church. 

What is the meaning of “ the death-like silence and the still repose” 
observed by the Orange press since the first promulgation of Lord 
Downshire’s intention to pay the clergy on his estate their tithes? 
The reader will remember with what a flourish it was introduced by the 
Mail; what gratitude they showed to his Lordship ; what congratula- 
tion they offered to the country on his magnanimous determination ; 
and above all, how happy they felt that they should be spared, the 
gentle souls! from the pain and danger of bringing the clergy into 
collision with the people. ‘* Non meus est sermo.” ‘This is the charitable 
music of the barrel-organ. Not one word upon the subject since, 
however ; although we reciprocated in the most amiable temper possi- 
ble, and praised the noble Marquis to the skies, and expressed an 
assurance equally positive with the Mail, that the Enniskillens, Hert- 
fords, O’Neills, Rodens, and the rest of them, would imitate the 
bright example! Ah! these great lords are silent, and the AZail has 
found out, we imagine, that, ix adopting the paragraph which was sent 
with the information, it had acted injudiciously. We shall hold the AZail 
and the faction to that paragraph, and shall thrust the conduct of Lord 

Jownshire under the nose of the Conservatives every day for the next 
four months. —Dublin Evening Post. 

A second letter from Mr. O'Connell to Lord Duncannon has been 
published in the Dublin Pilot. It is a flat affair, and deals with small 
matters. A considerable portion of it is devoted to proving the incon- 
sistency of Lord Anglesey; who wrote a letter strongly disapproving 
of putting down public meetings by proclamations under “ Alyerine 
Acts,” and yet had not been three days in office under the Whigs 
before he actually issued one of these proclamations himself, and several 
others afterwards. At the same time, the meetings of Orangemen, 
though illegal, were not molested. The conduct of Sir William 
Gossett and the people at the Castle is also denounced. The letter 
concludes with an earnest recommendation to Lord Duncannon to 
appoint as a successor to Judge Jebb, a good lawyer, and no Orangeman. 

The Repealers in Clonmel, Waterford, and Cork, have already 
responded to the call of the chief Agitator, and set about the formation 
of clubs in their respective neighbourhoods. At Clonmel, Messrs. 
Dominick Ronayne, M. P. for the town, and James Roe, M. P. for 
the borough of Cashel, got together with a few friends on Tuesday 
last, and laid the foundation of one for the town. They threaten todo 
even more than O’Connell asks for. ‘They say, in a resolution pub- 
lished the following day—“ That entirely concurring in the sentiments 
of O'Connell, the father of his country, in the necessity for the imme- 
diate formation of Liberal Clubs, we earnestly call upon all who wish 
for the total extinction of tithes, the repulsion of Orange insolence, the 
Suppression of agrarian outrage, and the restoration of our domestic 
Legislature, to originate a requisition for the great county of ‘Tippe- 
mary, for the purpose of at once establishing county, baronial, and parish 
clubs,” 








SCOTLAND. 


Lord Brougham visited Inverness on Wednesday week. The 
Magistrates and a large body of the inhabitants, and the ‘Trades Incorpo- 
tations, with their banners waving, went out to meet him. In the 
afternoon, the freedom of the town was conferred upon him, in 
the Northern Meeting Rooms. The Provost read an address on pre- 
senting the burgess. ticket ; and after the ceremony was concluded, Lord 
Brougham addressed the meeting in the following speech, as reported 
in the Inverness Courier. 


He said he could not easily express his feelings at the flattering manner in 
which he had been received by so great a number of his fellow-subjects, who 
appeared to concur in the address of their worthy Chief Magistrate. He was 
touscious that it was not owing to any personal merits that he had received this 
mark of distinction at their hands. First of all, he owed it to the circumstance 
that he had the honour of serving a Monarch who lives in the hearts of his 
Subjects. He had enjoyed the honour of serving that Prince for nearly four 
years; and during that time he had experienced from his Majesty only one series 
of gracious condescension, confidence, and favour. To find that he lived in the 

earts of his loyal subjects in the ancient and important capital of the Highlands, 
as it had afforded him only pure and unmixed satisfaction, would, he was con- 
fident, be so received by his Majesty when he told him, as he would do by that 
night's post, of the gratifying circumstance. ( Cheers.) ‘ Gentlemen,” added 
a: Brougham, “it was not always so in this part of his Majesty’s dominions : 
al people have other things now to do than consider whether this or that 

unily should rule over them ; they are quite content to live under one family in 

Peace and freedom. If I have any personal claim to the honour you have done 
me, it must arise from my having taken part in certain great public questions 
Within the last quarter of a century. I allude to Negro emancipation, to the 
a dlition of the detestable traffic in slaves, to Reform in Parliament and in our 

qucipalities, and to that without which all other reforms are of no avail, the 
ee of the People. To these questions I have been a zealous friend, and I 
eens the same so long as life is preserved tome. In doing so, I meet 
fal nothing but support, kindness, and assistance from the worthy and power- 
a part of the community: from others I meet with nothing but revilings, mis- 

Presentation, and calumny. I cannot say that these have any effect on me, for 





in truth I regard them with per‘ect indifference. 
themselves; and will not take opinions from others, be they pr iests, peers, or 
printers ; at the same time reverencing their priests, honouring their peers, and 
taking every opportunity—and God knows they cannot go to a better source— 
of deriving information from the liberty of the press, and the fullest and most 
unrestrained discussion.” Lord Brougham then adverted to the topics touched 
upon in the address read by the Provost, in all of which he heartily concurred. 
One of the first measures of the next session will be, the improvement of the 
Municipal Corporations of England; for Scotland is much superior in this 
respect to the sister country. Government will go on improving ; but they will 
not make one step till they are sure of the ground on which they made the former. 
They will not legislate rashly or unadvisedly. ‘* I have heard, but with entire 
indifference, all the arguments brought forward against us. One set accuse us 
of doing too much, and another of doing nothing. I believe they are honest in the 
bulk, both one and the other. One set says we move on too slowly, that is 
safely ; and the other as pertinaciously contend we are going too fast. One set, 
from honest prejudices, are against all improvements, because they are satisfied 
with things as they are, and believe they cannot be made better. I respect them, 
but differ from them. Another set think we never do any thing. You open 
the trade to China, and you abolish slavery (which were both the work of one 
session) ; and yet we are told the session did nothing! My own opinion is, 
that we have done too much, rather than too little ; though it was necessary te 
do justice, and lay the foundation of future good government. Less was neces 
sarily done last session than the former, because if you open the trade to China 
one year, you do not want to open it next. If you set the slaves free in 1853, 
there are no slaves to liberate in 1834. -If you reform the Court of Chancery 
in one session of Parliament, the same task is not left to the succeeding session. 
Yet we have done something lately. We have made some useful reforms in the 
Law ; and above all, we have carried reformation into a system which you in 
Scotland are happily free from—a system mischievous in itself, and still more mis- 
chievously administered—I allude to the Poor-laws. If Government had done 
nothing else in ten years, it would have deserved well of the country. If we 
have done little last session, I fear we shall do less in the next. But what we 
do will be done well, because it will be done carefully ; it will be useful in 
doing—it will be wearable, and not done in a heap, ill-adapted and useless, if 
not worse. These are my opinions, gentlemen. I shall go on in the same man- 
ner, regardless of the calumnies with which I may be assailed.” 


The pee now think for 


The hall for the Grey banquet, on Calton Hill, is upwards of 100 
feet square, and will dine about 1700 persons; but after dinner, the 
passages for waiters being instantly converted into sitting-room, about 
2000 individuals will find accommodation. _The sides and roof are sup- 
ported by rows of large wooden pillars. There will be a platform at 
each end of the centre row of tables, raised a little above the flooring ; 
where the chairman and croupier, with their supporters, will be placed, 
so that they will be in full view of the whole company. A gallery for 
ladies is erected at the east end, and one on each side, upon the same 
level, for singers and instrumental musicians. The President’s chair is 
to be placed at the west end. The great gas wheel of the Theatre 
Royal will be suspended from the middle of the roof, and supplied from 
the main pipe of the Royal Terrace. This, with other gas jets issuing 
in proper positions, will make the festal hall as bright as day, and give a 
splendid effect to the whole scene. The walls and pillars being covered 
with cloth and decorated with various devices, the interior of the pa- 
vilion will not only look as well, but be felt as comfortable as a palace. 
—Edinburgh Papers. 

The first or introductory meeting of the British Association took 
place on Monday evening, in Edinburgh. Professor Sedgwick, last 
year’s President, took the chair, and addressed the assemblage, which 
was most numerous; and, after dwelling briefly and eloquently on the 
great and important objects of the association, moved Sir Thomas Bris- 
bane, this year’s President, to the chair. 

Besides the savans and strolling statesmen, a numerous gang of Lon- 
don thieves are at present in Edinburgh. 

The Glasgow Herald says, “« We understand that Mr. Douglas of 
Barloch will again take the field for the representation of Paisley, in 
the room of Sir Daniel Sandford.” Of course that gentleman, and Mr. 
Crawfurd, will, in all likelihood, once more contend for the favours of 
the most Reforming part of the constituency. Mr. Crawfurd, when 
here, declared his willingness again to stand, provided he was invited by 
a majority of the inhabitants ; and his friends are probably active enough 
to procure this demonstration in his favour. The election will not, in 
all probability, take place until February next year ; and the constituency, 
as formed at the last registration, will therefore have an intervening 
opportunity of trying their strength by the great touchstone, ‘* Endow- 
ment or Voluntaryism,” at the election of Councillors, in November next. 
—Pauisley Advertiser. 

An East Indiaman, of 500 tons burden, called the Tamerlane, was 
launched last week at Ayr, the largest ever built there, 





HMiscellancous. 

Some unnecessary alarm has been occasioned by the statement that 
the sight of the Duke of Sussex is worse than it was when he left town. 
This was expected by his Royal Highness’s oculist ; but no operation 
will take place until the cataracts are sufficiently ripe to be extracted 
with safety and without much pain. The general health of the Royal 
~~ be vod, and this is the great matter to be attended to at present. 
_ ove. 

Considerable progress has already been made in the new constitution 
of the Exchequer Office, rendered necessary by the recent change in 
the law. Sir John Newport is appointed’ Controller; Mr. Bulley 
First Clerk to the Controller; the other clerks inthe same department, 
Mr. Bedford and Mr. Foster, are to be superannuated. 

Sir Robert Grant, the Governor of Bombay, accompanied by his 
lady and Mr. Charles Grant, left town at half-past nine o’clock on 
Saturday morning, for Portsmouth ; where Sir Robert and Lady Grant 
embarked in the Buckinghamshire, for the East Indies. 

Rear. Admiral Sir Graham Hamond, K.C.B., is appointed to sue~ 
ceed the late Sir Michael Seymour in the command of the American 
station. 

We are assured that the Lord Chancellor received “by the night's 

ost,” after the arrival of his Inverness speech in town, no less than 
alf-a-dozen letters from bis colleagues, the pith of all which may be 


expressed by the old adage, “the least said the soonest mended.”— 
Morning Herald. 





A reverend gentleman, returning from a Highland tour, arrived @ 
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few days ago at an inn not far fiom Balloch. Askirg fora fire, he 


was told the only one in the house was in the kitchen; and that it was | 


already surrounded by a party, consisting of three gentlemen and a lady. 
A civil application for permission to share in the general warmth, met 
with a polite and prompt acquiescence. On entering the kitchen, the 
traveller observed one of the party—a tall spare figure with a glazed 
travelling-cap—leaning upon the chimney-piece, with his face to the 
fire and his back to the company, eagerly and anxiously questioning the 
kitchen-maid respecting the process of cooking a dish of ham and eggs, 
in which appetizing process she was then engaged. Edging himself 
towards the fire-side, and turning to catch a glimpse of the curious 
unknown, he recognized the marked physignomy of the Lord High 
Chancellor of England, the President of the Society for the Diffasion 
of Useful Knowledge, his was indeed labouring in his vocation. — 
Glasgow Argus. 

The name by which Mr. Joseph Hume is known in the naval service 
appears a very appropriate one—the revenue cutter. — Globe. 

It is said that Sir James Scarlett’s fees in the great will cause, 
which has occupied so much time at Lancaster, have amounted since 
its commencement to little short of 5000 guineas. 

Sir Charles Wetherell has left town, on a short visit to the French 
capital. 

There is not at present a single occupant of any of the houses in 
Grosvenor Square, and one family only in Belgrave Square ; so entirely 
is London deserted by the high aristocracy, who are either sporting in 
the country or driving about the Continent. 

The celebrated Edward Irving is said to be labouring under a severe 


much merriment :—‘* J’en esperer, mon Prince, que vous ferez droit 
a ma réclamation. A défaut dunom de leurs victoires que les Princes 
donnent ordinairement a leurs chevaux, et que vous seriez fort emba. 
rassé de donner aux vOtres, vous pouvez trouver dans votre famille des 
noms de femme, ne fut-ce-que celui de votre respectable tante 
Adélaide, Je ne sgais par pourquoi vous allez ainsi chercher le mien, 
Ce ne peut-étre qu’une mauvyaise plaisanterie. Or, de semblables 
farces sont indignes, je ne dis pas de votre esprit, mais de votre position 
sociale. A vingt cing ans Napoleon avait déji donné a plusieurs villes 
et monuments, son nom qu'il devait plus tard donner a un code, 
Jusqu’a présent, vous n’avez, vous, donné de nom qu’a une jument, 
Encore, est ce le mien.” Besides the interference of the Attorney. 
General in this puerile affair, Mademoiselle Dejazet has been made to 
disavow the letter in all our journals, and to threaten the author with 
an action; a threat which she will be wise enough, no doubt, not to 
execute, for most of our Opposition prints are siding with the perse. 
cuted Charivari. One affirms that Mademoiselle Dejazet has returned 
the Prince’s compliments by bestowing one of his names, Rosolin, on 
her poodle ; and the Corsaire announces, ‘** Que pour se venger de 
Princesses Européennes qui refusent sa main, le Prince immariable va 


| les mettre toutes dans ses ecuries.”— Correspondent of the Morning Post. 


pulmonic affection, brought on by his professional exertions. Certainly | 


no man of the present age has put his lungs to a severer test.— Herald. 

Lady Gardener, an English lady, fell with her horse down a precipice 
of two hundred feet. ‘The horse was killed, but the rider escaped with 
merely a leg broken.—vtract of a Letter from Naples, in the Augs- 
burg Gazette. 





The Commissioners appointed to administer the Poor-Law Act are 
preparing a circular, containing several interrogatories touching the 
manner in which the paupers in every parish recover relief from the 
parish- officers at the present period. 

An undertaking on a large scale is forming in the City for improving 
the communications with Spain and Portugal by means of steam-vessels. 
This will include the Northern as well as the Southern ports of Spain, 
with the whole coast of Portugal; and the points of departure are in- 
tended to be the river Thames, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, as well as 
Falmouth. Asa pecuniary undertaking, we can offer no opinion of its 
merits ; and it seems to be entered into less with that object, than 
with views beyond its mere attainment, adopted by merchants and capi- 
talists who have a deep stake in the welfare of the Peninsula generally. 
It is quite certain that the end of this association, if accomplished, will 
be a very useful one, since nothing can well be more defective than the 
present state of the communications with countries whose importance 
to England in all respects, commercial as well as political, is rapidly on 
the increase. A weekly packet to Lisbon, and one monthly to 
Gibraltar and Cadiz, form all our regular means of access to Spain and 
To Corunna or Vigo, or the ports in the Mediterranean, 
there is no approach except by some very circuitous or inconvenient or 
dangerous route. Inthe Post-oflice department, the main consideration 
necessarily is, whether the channel is such as to make the couveyance 
of letters and passengers a source of profit. For commercial objects, 
the merchants are left to their own activity and enterprise ; and this is 
the aim of the new undertaking. At some future period, when they 
have opened the way, the Post-oflice, as has been dove in numerous 
other instances, will take up and appropriate to itself the different lines 
of communication.— 7imes. 

About two months ago, the manager of a branch of the Bank of 
England made it bis humble request to a country banker that he would 
supply him with 30004 in gold; with which the latter immediately 
complied. A little while after, the country banker having occasion 
for some gold, epplied in turn to the manager of the branch-bank; but 
the answer he received was, that he could have no gold unless he was 
willing to pay 4 per cent. premium for it. It is by such devices that 
the country bankers are tricked out of their gold, and which gold is then 
sent up to London to enable the Bank of England to make a splash in 
its periodical returns.— Times. 

It is said that there are on the Out-pension list of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, 24,000 seaman able to do effective duty; and that the Admiralty 
would call on these men, in the event of seamen being wanted, to man 
the ships which are prepared for sea at the different ports; and on their 
refusal tocome forward to serve, or exhibiting a sufficient reason, would 
erase them from the Pension-list.—Hampshire Telegraph. 

A cargo of sugar has arrived at Liverpool from Lima, This is the 
first importation of that commodity from that quarter, and if it can be 
grown to any extent must prove of very great importance to the com- 





mercial world, as a return for the vast quantity of British manufactures | 


which are exported to Peru.—Liverpool Standard. 

Mr. Myers, the fishmonger of St. Peter’s Alley, had a linnet whose 
cage was hung up in the open shop. It was singing on Wednesday, 
when suddenly a fine sparrow-hawk darted down, seized the cage, and 
flew with it into the churchyard ; where, finding itself greatly embarrassed 
inthe wire-work, it lost its strength, and was soon caught. The hawk 
was no doubt starving, for he ate most rayenously. The linnet was 
sounddead in the cage. 

Seventeen of the ducks in the water in the enclosure in St. James’s 
Park have been lately found dead, supposed to have been designedly 
poisoned, 





Another Parisian Journal, the Charivari, has been added to the 
hundreds seized since glorious July. Its offence, which it has not 
been informed of, appears to be a sarcastic letter supposed to have 
been written to the Prince Royal by Mademoiselle Virginie Dejazet, 
a frisky actress of the Palais Royal Theatre, complaining of his 
Highness having bestowed her name ona favourite mare. The fol- 
lowing is the concluding paragraph of the epistle, which has caused 


| 





M. de Talleyrand said the other day to his physician, when he came 
to see him on his arrival in Paris, ‘“* Welcome, dear doctor, welcome, 
for I have no use for your services.” In fact, M. de Talleyrand is in 
most excellent health, although he has reached his 80th year.—ZLe Ca- 
binet de Lecteur. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle mentions the fol. 
lowing circumstances relative to the last prosecution of the National. 

“ The editors were much amazed ; read over their paper, and found it one of 
the most moderate numbers they had ever published. They were in doubt as to 
which article had exposed them to the vengeance of the law. It seems that the 
parquet, or office for Crown lawyers, is in the same doubt ; for whilst the legal 
assignation, served at the office of the paper, denounces one article, the official 
notification of it in the Moniteur points out another altogether different.” 

It appears that the right of painters to give or withhold permission 
to engrave their works, even when sold, which has been for some time 
the subject of warm discussion in this country, has recently been 
brought under the consideration of a legal tribunal in Paris. * Does 
the right to have an engraving made from a picture belong to the pur- 
chaser of the picture, or does it remain with the painter even after the 
sale of his picture; and, by consequence, does an engraver who engrayes 
a picture by the sole authority of the purchaser expose himself to pro- 
secution for piracy, either by the painter or by any one whom the 
painter may have empowered to engrave his work?” This was the 
guestion brought before the Court with reference to an engraving of 
Gerard’s picture of the Battle of Austerlitz. ‘The Court decided ip 
favour of the painter’s exclusive right. 

A young buck, with light flaxen locks and moustache of the same hue, 
was last week placed at the bar of the Tribunal of Correctional Police 
in Paris. His dress was in the first style of fashion; his cravat of 
green was tied with a degree of the most studied elegance ; his under- 
waistcoat was white as the drifted snow; nothing was wanting to his 
toilet—even his gloves were of the most approved tint. His name was 
Nathal; and he had come from London, where he hed been the humble 
clerk of an attorney ; but one fine morning, bis employer had intrusted 
him with a sum of money,'something under 5002., to take to his ban! 














this sum would afford him the means of doing so, he put the cash in 
his pocket and bolted. In changing his country he also changed his 
name, and arrived in Paris under that of Harcourt. Unfortunately, how- 


ever, for the young votary of pleasure, he did not long preserve his incog- 
nito; for the owner of the money not approving of the manner in 
which it was about to be spent, immediately followed the delinquent, 


| discovered his summer retreat, gave information to the relentless Police, 


and had him taken into eustody. His offence having been committed 


| in England, was not within the cognizance of the laws of France ; but 

| as the prisoner had obtained his passport in a false name, he bad sub- 
. . . » : J ‘s e ‘ » ] 

| jected himself to the 54th article of the Civil Code, and was accord- 








ingly sentenced to two months’ imprisonment.—French Paper. 

On the morning of the 24th ult., a man about fifty years of age came 
into the shop of a watchmaker in the Rue St. Honoré, Paris, in his dres- 
sing-gown, as if he had just left his apartments, and asked the price of a 
watch. He wanted, he said, both a good and handsome one, as it was 
for his son, who had just come home from college, and whose conduct 
merited a handsome present. The watchmaker replied, “ Very well, 
Sir, here are three or four, make choice.” ‘ They are indeed very 
handsome,” said the new customer: ‘if you will allow me, I will take 
the four to my son, and he shall choose for himself. Will you accom- 
pany me, or let one of your young people do so; who can bring back the 
other three, and the price of the one selected, which you say will be 
500 franes ?” The customer and the watchmaker’s clerk left the shop 
accordiugly, proceeding towards Saint Roch. _ Having arrived at a large 
gate, the man in the dressing-gown knocked ; the door was opened ; and, 
in the excess of his politeness, the gentleman bowed the youth in first: 
but no sooner was he in, than the other pulled the side gate together 
again, left the dupe in the court perfectly thunderstruck, whilst he made 
the best of his way off with the watches. —Ze Cabinet de Lecteur. 

There is a camp of 20,000 men now assembled near St. Omer’s, 
preparatory to a grand review. It has attracted a vast number of Eng- 
lish visiters of distinction. 

Great distress and loss have been recently occasioned in several de- 
partments in France, by storms of wind and rain, overflowing of 
rivers, &c. 

Lyons seems to be recovering fast from the deplorable effects of the 
disturbances in April. A correspondent of the Courier Frangais, who 
has recently visited that city, says that the ‘“ marks of civil war are 
almost entirely effaced.” But the spirit of the people is represented to 
be still the same; and fresh outbreaks may be expected should 4 
favourable opportunity again present itself to the operatives. ‘The cot 


respondent of the Courier Frangais asks, “what is the moral condition 
of Lyons?” 
* Have the days of April decided, 


by a bloody solution, the old and difficult 
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to-be-settled quarrel of master and workman ? Ask the manufacturers, and they 
tell you that it has; that their position before this municipal battle was insup- 
ortable; that the society of the Mutuallistes imposed laws upon them; and that 
it was impossible any longer to bear with the insolence of those men, encouraged 
by journals devoted to the sole object of exasperating the quarrel. Before the 
days of April (say they), the workman acted like the master—imposed on us 
the Jaw which he himself had made. Now we conduct business more amicably 
with him ; it is rarely the case that we fail in coming to a good understanding 
together. Notwithstanding this, if you look to the political aspect of Lyons— 
if you regard the physiognomy of the workmen—you will discover new symp- 
toms which announce that the contest is only suspended until favourable cir- 
cumstances shall arise for the renewal of the conflict. There is in Lyons an 
immense display of military force, and a still greater display of police force. 
When you arrive by the steam-boat, the port of disembarkation is immediately 
filled by gendarmes and police-officers, who seize your passports, examine with 
scrupulous attention the characteristic signs of your description, and even go so 
far as to put questionsto you. If you walk throngh the tcwn, you find it full 
of soldiers. {n the night, numerous patrols parade the streets in ull directions. 
Finally, you perceive detached forts; and all this is for the purpose of restraining 
—what ?—a population of workmen, a class of people entirely cosmopolite, who 
might go, carrying their industry along with them, to Switzerland or to Italy, 
and whoare not specially bound to the territory of Lyons. Itis, then, only to 
the citizens, to the peaceable population of Lyons, to that population which is 
bound to the territory, that these detached forts can prove terrible. Yet the 
Ministry and the Prefect say, and say so with truth, that this class is entirely 
devoted to the Government.” ; 

The operatives of Rheims have resumed their labours. The most 
inexorable necessity has driven them back to their work. Louis Lianne, 
one of the operatives arrested, was tried for having formed part of a 
coalition of workmen who caused the cessation of labour; and was sen- 
tenced to five days’ imprisonment. 

In consequence of the ordonnance of June 3d, reducing the import- 
duties on cotton thread from the Ist instant, the trade of Calais has 
become greatly increased, and is likely so to continue. Between the 
Ist and the 6th instant, 3000 packets of different sorts have been sent 
into the interior, and the customhouse has received duties upon about 
7000 kilogrammes net weight. 





A correspondent of the Ties, who accompanies the Queen’s army 
in Navarre, gives the following description of the convent of Aranzaza, 
which was lately burned. 

‘* This convent has been from time immemorial held in reverence as the sanc- 
tuary of saints, by the inhabitants of the four rebellious provinces. It contained 
100 Franciscan friars. They collected alms throughout the provinces of 
Navarre, Biscay, Alava,and Guipuscoa. Many were the wonders performed by 
these saints, and numberless the devotees who crowded thither yearly. At their 
nod, contributions of wine, and meat and bread, and every necessary and luxury 
of life, were poured into the cellars of these holy men. The convent was a com- 
plete palace; it contained every comfort that could make a retired life agreeable, 
and every enjoyment that man could desire ; they had a magnificent library, and 
an excellent orchestra. These holy men, whose profession is that of self-denial 
and poverty, wallowed in luxury and idleness. At the commelcement of the 
rebellion, they took an active and decided part. Their cellars furnished wine, 
and their stores bread and meat, to the rebels. They formed magazines of arms 
and powder within the walls of the convent. They established and directed a 
press for the printing of official bulletins and proclamations They even had 
forges in subterranean vaults, for making muskets. There were held all the 
Councils of War ; in fact it was the focus of revolt, from whence the spirit of 
rebellion was kept alive and nourished. But the holy fathers must also join the 
army, and seventy of their number joined the Carlist forces; leaving the old 
monks to keep p ssion of the convent, to direct the press, and receive informa- 
tion and supplies froin the neighbouring provinces. This convent was situate in 
the centre of a rocky mountain. A current ran beneath its walls; an immense 
wood extended far on every side; in fact, it presented the most picturesque and 
extraordinary appearance that the imagination could conceive. It was so ro- 
mantic, so isolated, separated as it were from the world, in the centre of the most 
beautiful and solitary mountains I ever beheld. The chapel of the convent was 
most magnificent, the cells of the monks elegant apartments. At nine o'clock at 
night, the party of soldiers destined to set firé to this massy edifice arrived at the 
convent. The friars were ordered out, the guardian received intimation to take 
away the chalices and other holy ornaments. The statue of the holy Virgin was 
also carried off on the shoulders of the monks. In less than a quarter of an hour, 
the altars were broken in pieces, piles of wood were placed in different parts of 
this vast edifice, and ina moment afterwards the whole convent was in a blaze.” 

Colonel D’Este, son of the Duke of Sussex and Lady Augusta 
Murray, has presented the following letter to the Viceroy of Hanover, 
the Duke of Cambridge, relative to his “ paternal rights” in the king- 
dom of Hanover. A copy of it was also presénted to the Chamber ; 
who agreed to take the subject into consideration. 

“ The undersigned, Augustus Frederick D'Este, mindful of his descent from the 
legally valid and unexceptionable marriage of his august father, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex and his deceased mother, daughter of Lord Dunmore, of the 
formerly reigning house of Athol, has never doubted that his birth entitled him justly 
toclaim the full enjoyment of the paternal rights belonging to his rauk and family, 
especially with reference to the Royal house and kingdom of Hanover. His august 
father always gave to him, in the earlier years of his life, the titles connected with 
these claims ; and it was only through feelings of delicacy for family relatives, that 
have long since passed away, that the bearing of this title was suspended ; but mean- 
time the name of the Most Serene house of Brunswick was given him, and borne by him, 
Without objection, indeed, on his part, but without any renunciation of his legal claims. 
Eminent German lawyers, whom he has consulted on the subject, have unanimously 
pronounced his claims to be well founded; and a circumstantial, historical, and legal 
deduction of them is contained in the second volume (accompanying this memorial) of 
Mousieur Counsellor Klubis’s Essays and Observations. The undersigned considers it 
to be a duty to the memory of his honoured mother, and to himself, to endeavour not 
only that his claims shall be generally known and acknowledged, but also that the 
external marks of them, the titles, arms, and rank attached to them, shall be assigned 
and borne by him, and everywhere regarded. With this view, and referring to the 
essay in question, he addresses to your Royal Highness and to your Excellencies the 
tespectful entreaty that you may be pleased, graciously pleased, to grant him for this 
purpose your powerful intercession with his Majesty our most gracious Sovereign, The 
undersigned begs your Royal Highness and your Exeellencies to accept the expression 
of his most profound respect and most distinguished consideration. 

“ Hanover, August 28, 1834, 4 “ Auacustus D’Esrte.” 

The States of Hesse Cassel have just voted an address to the Go- 
vernment, praying for a law to be proposed for abolishing corporal pu. 
nishment in the army, and granting the right of petition to all soldiers 
without distinction of rank. 

The palace of the King of Bavaria and two barracks were set on fire 
on the 30th August. The fire was got under; but the police antici- 


pated the renewal of similar acts, and the patrols were parading every 
Street, 























It is said in Brussels, that, at the instance of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, a Post-office communication four days instead of twice a week, 
is shortly to*be established between England and Belgium. 

Harding, the astronomer, died at Gottingen on the 31st of last month. 


At a grand féte once given at Potsdam, all the Court of Prussia 
assembled and paraded before Frederick the King. Among all the 
embroidered eollared courtiers, one man alone attracted the attention o£ 
majesty, and this was a large, tall, bony-looking old man, in black, with 
a head of remarkable shape. Frederick could not think who he was, 
and called the lord in waiting for the purpose of inquiring: “ Who is 
that man ina black coat,” said the King, ‘at the window with our 
learned Chancellor?” ‘ Sire,” was the answer, “it is Dr. Gall, # 
celebrated physician.” ‘* Gall! oh, I should like to prove for mysel£ 
whether what I have heard of that man is exaggerated or not. Go and 
invite him to our table.” On the following day at six o’clock, a splen- 
did banquet brought together the King, the Doctor, and a dozen other 
personages, covered with crosses and orders, bu‘ remarkable for man- 
ners which indicated any thing but noble birth. “ Doctor,” said the 
King, when the repast was finished, “ will you have the kindness to 
explain to these gentlemen the various dispositions which their bony 
systems indicate.” Gallarose, forthe request of a King was of course 
a command, and began to examine the head of his neighbour, a man of 
colour, who during dinner had been called General. The Doctor ap- 
peared embarrassed. * Speak out candidly,” said the King. “ His 
excellency is fond of hunting,” said the Doctor, “and other violent 
exercises, and must certainly be in his true element when on the field 
of battle. He has every indication of a warlike disposition and san- 
guine temperament.” ‘The King smiled. The Doctor passed on te 
the next: this was a young man with sparkling eye and daring expres~ 
sion of countenance. ‘‘ ‘This gentleman,” said Gall, a little discon 
certed, “must excel in gymnastic exercises, must be a great runner, 
and partial to all the manly sports.” ‘ That willdo, my dear Doctor,” 
interrupted the King: ‘ I perceive that I have not been deceived with 
regard to your abilities, and I shall not fail to make known that I have 
myself been the witness of them. The General nearest to you is am 
assassin, condemned and sentenced to be kept imprisoned for life im 
chains; and your other friend is the first pickpocket in Prussia.’”* 
Having said this, the King struck three blows on the table; at whick 
signal, guards entered from several doors of the apartment. “ Take 
these gentlemen back to their cells,” said the King; and then turning 
to the stupified Doctor, added, “* You have dined with some of the 
greatest felons of my kingdom ; look to your pockets!” Gallobeyed, 
and discovered that the guests had taken his handkerchief, his purse, 
and his snuffbox. On the following day, these articles were, however, 
returned to him, with a handsome snuffbox richly set with diamonds, 
and of great value, as a present from the King.—Ze Caiméléon. 





A meeting was held in Caleutta on the 5th of April, to consider @ 
suitable manner of commemorating the late Rajah Rammohun Roy. 
The Rajah’s family have performed his funeral obsequies there accord 
ing to the Hindoo ritual. 

An Italian opera company had been for some time performing operas 
at Calcutta, and by a later arrival there was a company of French 
artistes. 

The King of Oude has, it is said, appropriated three lakhs and fifty 
thousand rupees to found at his capital an hospital or infirmary for the 
education of native professors; to be under the management of an 
English surgeon. 

There are now forty vessels, whose united tonnage is 9655, and 
which give employment to 1179 men engaged in whaling voyages from 
New South Wales. 

An enterprising mercantile house of Hobart Town, Australia, are 
about to send out a vessel to circumnavigate the circle in the centre of 
which is supposed to be the South Pole. The expedition will be under 
the command of Captain Stein.x—New York Paper. 
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At a public meeting held on the 30th July, at the Market-house in 
Torento, Upper Canada, twenty-eight persons were either severely 
bruised or killed, by the breaking down of a gallery: among them were 
some of the most respectable inhabitants of the place. 

The American papers are filled with particulars of the burning of 
a Catholic convent at Charlestown in Massachusetts, near Boston, by 
a mob of fanaties and ruffians. The Boston Morning Post says— 

‘A feeling hostile to the establishment on Mount Benedict, has existed 
among a portion of the citizens of Charlestown, since the institution was first 
located there; and many stories, doubtless exaggerated, or perhaps altogether 
destitute of foundation, had been circulated, derogatory to the character of that 
institution. And the last act reported to have been perpetrated, that of detain- 
ing a young Jady without her own consent, and refusing to produce her when 
called upon, and declining to give any satisfactory explanation of the affair, 
appears to have excited the fury of the populace to an ungovernable height.” 

Stimulated by these feelings, a mob collected on the night of the 
1]th of August, and, furnished with tar-barrels and torches, proceeded 
to the convent, and called upon the inmates to come out. Twelve 
nuns and betwen fifty and sixty pupils, many of them quite young 
girls, fled to the garden; whence, however, they were soon driven into 
the neighbouring fields, and such houses as were opened to them. 
They had scarcely time to leave the building, before it was set on fire 
from without and within. Fire-engines arrived from Boston, but were 
not allowed to act, by the mob, which amounted in number to about four 
thousand. Every building was destroyed, and completely gutted. Even 
the few articles, with which the poor fugitives attempted to escape, were 
torn from them by the mob, and thrown into the flames. While all this 
was going on, not a magistrate or police-officer was to be seen. The 
next day, the citizens of Boston flocked in great numbers to a public 
meeting ; at which resolutions, stigmatizing the conduct of the mob as 
base and cowardly, calling upon the civil authorities to bring the perpe- 
trators to justice, and pledging themselves individually and collectively 
to protect the Catholics, were passed by acclamation. All this was 
fine talk; but on the night of the same day, a mob of men and boys 
paraded the streets of Boston, and after threatening to burn a Catholic 
church in that city, proceeded to, Charlestown,where they completed the 
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work ot destruction by burning tne fences, and trampling down the 
garden. ‘The conduct of the Catholic Bishop of Boston was admirable 
during the whole of this disgraceful affair. He despatched priests and 
messengers in all directions, with entreaties to the exasperated Catho- 
lics, most of whom are Irish, to return good for evil. On the Tuesday 
evening also, he summoned his congregation in Boston, and delivered a 
most eloquent exhortation to keep the peace; which seems to have had 
the best effect. 

A New Orleans paper gives an account of a duel fought on the side 
of the river opposite the city, a short time since, at which several hun- 
dred amateurs were present as spectators. 











































































































Opinions of the ress. 


AND CONDUCT. 

Sranpanrp—lIf Lord Brougham were not so extremely versatile a politician, 
we could have much pleasure in referring to his speech at Inverness. At all 
events, the speech contains an important truth, and an encouraging promise, if 
the latter is to be relied upon. His Lordship says that the Reformed Parlia- 
ment has done too much instead of doing too little; and engages for it that it 
will do less in the next session than it has done in the last. Why will not Lord 
Brougham always speak the same language? why give his personal enemies— 


connected with moral wrong, as political duplicity, without great pain. When 
we accused him, whether justly or unjustly time will tell, of seeking to succeed 
Lord Grey, we were not ignorant that the apparent advantage of success would 
be attended with pecuniary loss—a loss which, we fear, the noble and learned 
Lord’s circumstances, impaired as they have been by a too generous confidence 
and a boundless liberality, could ill afford. But this indifference to pecuniary 
loss, where ambition seemed to point the way, did not appear to us at all in- 
consistent with Lord Brougham’s character. Whether he ever pursued the 
object, or did not, it is now, we believe, plain, that Prime Minister Lord 
Brougham can never be. What po-sible motive then can a man who certainly 
despises pelf, and can now have no ulterior object of ambition—what possible 
motive can sucha man as Lord Breugham so circumstanced, find for seeming to 
play the sordid double part of a mere fixture to place? What can he see in 
office for which it is worth bartering the good opinion of all those men 
whom he must respect—the candid and fair-judging; political opponents, 
as well as political friends? As retired Chancellor, he would be a richer 
man than as actual Chancellor, even were his retirement the necessary 
consequence, which it is not, of his acting a single and intelligible part. 
We confess that, with all allowance for the waywardness which rapid suc- 
cess naturally suggests in an energetic temperament, Lord Broughain’s conduct 
is still a riddle that we cannot solve. He has talents to be a great man, a very 
great man ; he has, we believe, too, amiable dispositions to give these talents full 
play ; and if he would content himself with one line of thinking—a right direc- 
tion—let him then be contented with being a very great man—it is all that 
humanity can aspire to. Nobody was ever, yet, two very great men. 
Liverroot Arsion—When the outcry against his Lordship was not only 
not raised by the Tory journalists, but by the Liberal journalists, for conduct 
which the former must have secretly approved and applauded, seeing that it 
tended to revive the drooping cause of Toryism, motives of political hostility 
cannot be supposed to actuate all, though they may actuate some of the Liberal 
writers who have ventured to censure and condemn the Chancellor. The 
Times, the Tory journals excepted, is the only Liberal paper which has con- 
demned his Lordship’s conduct for the prominent part he acted in reference to 
the Poor-laws’ Amendment Bill, All the other Liberal journals, we believe, 
not only approved of the Poor-law project, but praised the noble Lord for his 
powerful and successful support of the bill, and his eloquent and argumentative 
defence of its main provisions, in its passage through the House of Lords. 
They grounded their charges against the Chancellor on his speeches in the 
House of Lords during the last fortnight of the session. We will mention the 
most prominent of those charges. Lirst, the Liberal journals condemned his 
Lordship’s conduct on the Warwick Bill. They did not, as his thick-and-thin 
supporters pretend, condemn so much his vote for the rejection of that bill, 
though they could not approve of it, as they condemned the doctrine which he 
broached, shortly after the bill was thrown out, that, as it was not illegal for 


interference was not unconstitutional. A doctrine which, while it sets at 
naught a standing order of the House of Commons, to which custom has almost 
given the force of law, is clearly unconstitutional, because, if adopted in prac- 
tice, it would destroy the freedom of election, and subvert the independence of 
Parliament. Yet to such a doctrine Lord Brougham gave the sanction of his 
name and the weight of his authority. Secondly, the Liberal journals con- 
demned the petty lawyer-like spirit in which his Lordship struck out the clause 
in the Beaches Amendment Bill, the object of which was to give the Dis- 
~ senting Minister a legal right to enter workhouses to instruct and console pau- 
pers who might require his spiritual services; a8 well as the petulant manner in 
> which, when the House of Commons restored the clause, he expressed his anger 
at the pertinacity of the Lower House in persisting in a clause to which he 


n would have corrected! Conduct like this the Liberal journals condemned, 

cause, however characteristic of the pettyfogging lawyer, it was unworthy of the 
enlightened and the liberal legislator, and positively discreditable to the man who 
all his life had professed to stand forward as the champion of the rights of the 
Dissenters. Thirdly, the Liberal journals condemned the Chancellor’s closing 
speech in the House of Lords, wherein he praised the Lords at the expense of the 

‘ommons, describing the Commons as, almost necessarily, from the competition 
of Members and their desire to please their constituents, unfit for the business of 
legislation, and describing the Lords as ‘* the great improvers of mzasures,”— 
the blundering measures of the Representatives of the People! This the Liberal 
journals considered his Lordship’s crowning fault. He not only insulted the 
House of Commons, but eulogized the House of Lords, in a style which, if sin- 
core, showed that his opinion of that assembly had undergone a sudden and 
almost miraculous change. Some of his own friends, struck with the singularity, 
if not with the invons stency of his conduct, are compelled to rest his defence on 
the ground that he was acting the part either of a quiz or an hypocrite. If the 
Chancellor’s praive was a piece of quizzing, it was beneath him; if of hypocrisy, 
it was disgraceful to him. On either supposition, his conduct was censurable ; and 
censured, pretty freely, it has been by the Liberal press. These are among the 
charges which the Liberal press has brought against Lord Brougham. On these 
its indictment against his Lordship is founded. His partisans admit, that they 
present a prima facie case of suspicion against him: they admit also, that cer- 
tain passages in his Lordship’s recent political life were both impolitic and in- 
discreet. So far they and the portion of the press of which we are speaking are 
agreed. But though agreed as to the facts, the parties differ as to the inferences 
to be drawn from those facts. The friends of the Chancellor contend, that 
notwithstanding the impolicy of certain acts and the indiscretiou of certain 
speeches—notwithstanding, in short, certain aberrations, he is still as stanch 








THE ONE GREAT TOPIC—LORD BROUGHAM’S PUBLIC CHARACTER | 


for personal enemies he has, though we believe few men less deserve such—the | 
opportunity of saying there are two Lord Broughams? For ourselves, though | 
diametrically opposed to nearly all the noble and learned Lord’s essential opinions, } 
in politics and religion, we never can hear him charged with an offence so nearly | 


a Reformer as ever he was; and they call for continued: confidence in his Lord. 
ship’s integrity and patriotism. His opponents, as contradistinguished from hig 
enemies (for enemies, in the worst sense of the word, personal as well as politi. 
cal, the noble Lord evidently has),—his opponents hope, that the assertions of 
his friends may be true, though recent events have compelled: them, however 
reluctantly, ¢o suspect both his patriotism and his integrity... They do not, we 
trust, ‘ hope against hope.” They are as sensible as the most ardent of Lord 
Brougham’s admirers can possibly be, of his important services in the cause of 
Education and of Reform. For those services they are unfeignedly grateful, and 
lose no opportunity of showing their gratitude. They fear, however, that his 
Lordship, if he have the will, which they believe he has, possesses not sufficient 
temper, nor firmness, nor determination to push forward the reforms which he 
as well as they consider necessary. They suspect that, though he never can, 
without committing an act of political suicide, desert his principles and his party, 
he will not peril his official existence on one bold act, and force the stubborn. 
ness of the Tory Lords to yield to his fixed determination of purpose. They 
suspect, in short, that he will pursue a mean, temporizing policy in reference to 
the House of Lords; that he will allow that assembly to reject or to mutilate the 
measures of reform which may be sent up to it from the House of Commons ; 
and that, instead of standing by the People, he will truckle to the Lords. This 
is what the People fear: their fears have been excited by certain acts and 
speeches of his Lordship; acts and speeches which his professed admirers 
characterize as impolitic and indiscreet, and the impressions caused by which 
can be obliterated from the public mind only by acts and speeches of a diametri- 
cally opposite kind. 


») ~rTring ' yy 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieur, 
The only foreign news received to-day is given in a late edition 
of the Times. The Spanish Chamber of Procuradores decided, on 


| the 5th instant, to establish the liberty of the press without the 


{ minority. 


censorship, by a majority of 57 to 55; the Ministers voting in the 

It is also stated, that in the Finance Committee, the 

majority had come to the determination of recognizing the whole 
Foreign Debt, with the full approbation of Count TorENo. 

“* The report of the Committee (says the Zimes correspondent) was expected 

to be presented on the 9th or 10th; and immediately after the disposal of it by 

the Chambers, the budget would be laid before it; which is stated to have been 


| formed on two hypotheses,—one, in case of the recognition of the whole Debt, 


showing a deficit; and the other, in the event of the acknowledgment in full of 
the Cortes Bonds, and an arrangement being made for the other portion of the 


| Foreign Debt, by the conversion of half into Active and half into Passive Stock, 


showing a surplus of upwards of 18,000,000 reals.” 
By what hocus-pocus a surplus is to be shown, is more than 
we can conjecture. The present revenue of Spain is not equal to 


' the expenditure, even when the interest of the Debt and the 


extra cost of the war establishment are left out of the calculation, 
It is plain that the information as yet obtained by the eager cor- 
respondent of the Times, is of a very vague description. 


The French Ministers, it is said, intend to propose an extension 
of the elective franchise at the next meeting of the Chambers, as 


, the demand for Parliamentary Reform is becoming popular 


Peers to interfere in the election of Members of the House of Commons, their | 


through the country. It is proposed to give the right of voting to 
all the officers of the National Guard, and the members of Mu- 
nicipal Councils; but considerable doubt exists as to the real in- 
tentions of Ministers in this respect. It is only certain that they 
will give way as little as possible. 


All the Russian Ambassadors to Foreign Courts, excepting 
that of France, are now in St. Petersburg. This reunion is not 
supposed to be accidental ; and the German politicians connect it 


| with certain movements of the Russian troops in the Baltic and 


South-western provinces. It is certainly the duty of the German 
States to keep close watch on the proceedings of their dangerous 
neighbour; but France and England may conduct their own affairs 
without much danger of interruption by the Russian hordes, not- 
withstanding the annoyance occasioned by the Quadruple Treaty 
to the chief of the Holy Alliance. 


A considerabe time has elapsed since Sir Joun Newport made 


| the approach of old age and infirmity an excuse for retiring from 


public life. It was therefore with some surprise that we saw his ap- 


| pointment to the Controllership of the Exchequer announced. Had 


been a very sufficient man for the office. 
was hostile, because it contained a mere technical error, which a dash of his | 


the old system been continued, Sir Joun would certainly have 
But it is understood that 
sinecures in the Exchequer are abolished, and that the duties of 
Controller will require constant and close attention. If Sir Joun 


, Newport still possesses the personal vigour necessary to their 


performance, we should be at a loss to name a more fit person for 
the office; for he has established a character for rigid integrity 
and sound sense. He was a steady friend to popular rights in the 
worst times, and we should be glad to see him reap some personal 
advantages from a long life spent in the public service. But the 
question recurs, is he capable of performing efficiently the duties 
of the office he is appointed to? has he recovered the vigour of 
manhood? If not, it would be far wiser to give him a pension at 
once, and select some more active and able person for the Con- 
trollership of the Exchequer. 





PART OF A LEITER FROM PARIS. 

The balloon scheme is not abandoned. I was yesterday at the 
ateliers of the proprietors, and ascertained that they had got a few thou- 
sand francs subscribed, with which they intend to make an experiment. 
Most of the scientific men support them, and assert that there is nothing 
visionary in the plan. 

As soon as the Chambers meet, an application will be made for & 
law to sanction two or three experimental railways; but M. THIERS 
has abandoned all his grand schemes for establishing railways through- 
out France If Sour had remained in office, there would have been at 
least two or three great lines undertaken ; and it is stated that the plan 
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of putting the soldiers upon public works was conceived in this view. 
Money for materials, however, as well as labour, must be had. 

Paris still contains an immense number of English. They are 
chiefly divided into the very wealthy, who come here for pleasure ; and 
the sharpers, who come to prey upon the rich. There are few respect- 
able middle class families ; for Paris, as a place of residence, is now 
more expensive than London. Meatis as dear, poultry is even dearer ; 
putter is dearer; groceries are 10 to 20 per cent. dearer; lodgings, if 
you look to appearances and do not mount up seven pair of stairs, are 
almost as dear; clothing is 10 per cent. dearer atleast. But wine is 
cheaper?” So it is: but only your fine wines, and they are not Is. 6d. a 
bottle cheaper. Putting wine against beer—common wine, I mean— 
it is 100 per cent. dearer. What bottle of French common wine ata 
franc can be compared to a sixpenny quart of London ale? 


The Scottish Tories intend to get up a dinner which shall at least 
equal the Whig display at Edinburgh. ‘The Glasgow Courier says— 

“Ere long, we believe, the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel will visit this 
ii then, we know, the West of Scotland will take the lead in paying these emi- 
ut 1en a compliment commensurate to their merits. Much as the good folks 
ofthe East are putting themselves about to do honour to Earl Grey, at the bidding of 
he Edinburgh Clique, we, at a week’s warning, can transcend them at any time, 
ther as regards numbers, wealth, and intelligence, or in expense, in getting up an 
-e of adequate size and magnificence, for the entertainment of such distinguished 





















guests. 


Some of the Bishops openly bestow their patronage on their rela- 
tions. Others, more crafty, in order to save appearances, form a sort of 
confederacy for interchanging patronage, that the public may not suc- 
ceed in tracing the connexion between the patron and the incumbent. 
If Sumner Bishop of Chester, bestows a living on the son of Law Bi- 
shop of Bath and Wells, and Law again bestows a living on a relation 
of Bird, the public may suppose that no other motive guided the be- 
stowal in either case than the desire to reward merit and learning.— 
Morning Chronicle. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frroay AFTERNOON. 

Although the English Money Market showed a disposition to improve on 
Wednesday, when Consols for Account were quoted at 90§ 3, that price has not 
been maintained, and the quotation to-day is 903 4. The probability of the 
exportation of the precious metals to Portugal becoming so extensive as to 
compel the Bank of England to curtail the amount of their circulation, is still 
the subject of remark. We have endeavoured to ascertain, by inquiry of the 
best informed persons, if the quantity of bullion already sent to Lisbon can be 
considered as sufficient for the supposed demand, but cannot learn any thing 
satisfactory on the subject. From one source we gather, that the necessary 
quantity has been provided ; while from another, equally entitled to credit, we 
are informed that a considerably larger amount will be wanted. We cannot 
therefore pronounce any opinion on the subject, but must leave the solution of 
the enigma to the greatest Cidipus—Time. It may, however, be remarked, 
that the present tendency of the Money Market appears to be downwards; and 
that, under present circumstances, no very great advance can, we think, be 
expected. 

In the Foreign Market, the Spanish and Portuguese Securities have been 
those principally deait in. The purchases of Spanish Stock for the current 
Account, as well as for the end of the month, which have been principally 
effected by three or four leading brokers, have been very extensive ; but as these 
operations have been met by a general disposition to realize among the smaller 
holders and speculators, the improvement in price has not been considerable. 
The near approach of the settlement of the Account has also tended to keep 
down the market; as the anticipation is pretty general that the difficulty of 
carrying over Stock wili be greater than for some time past, in consequence of 
the comparatively greater scarcity of money. The highest price of the week has 
been 497 for Money, and 50 for Account. The market has been to-day as low 
as 488, and closes at 49} 3. ‘The Portuguese Bonds have fluctuated consider- 
ably both to-day and yesterday: after being at 813 and 82, they have been 
to-day as low as 79}, and close at 80$ 3. This fall is attributable to sinister 
reports as to the state of the health of Don Pepro, and the uncertainty in 
which the question of the further despatch of bullion is involved. 

The other European Stocks are generally at the prices of last week; and the 
transactions in them have not been of a nature to call for remark. 

SaturpAay, TWELVE o’cLock, 

The Spanish Market is firm this morning ; and the price has been as high as 
50 for Money, and 50} for the end of the Month, and are now 4933. The Por- 
tuguese Bonds are very heavy: at one period the price was quoted at 80} 4, but 
as the few transactions effected by the Brokers have chiefly been sales, the price 
has declined, andis now 793 80. 

Saturpay, Four o’crocr. 

Since the appearance of the second edition of the Times, containing an express 
from Madrid, which left that capital on the 6th instant, and brought intelligence 
of the favourable nature of the report of the Finance Committee, which is said 
to contain a recommendation for the total recognition of the Cortes Debts, the 
price of Spanish Bonds has improved about } per cent.—504 j. The prices of 
the other Stocks are nearly the same, and nothing has occurred worthy of remark. 





3 per Cent. Consols .,..++.. 90} Dutch 2¢ per Cents......... 514 3 
Ditto for Account........- - 904 § French 3 per Cents. ........ 

New 34 per Cent. Annuities, 934 9 Greek Omnium, 5 per Cents. —— 
Bank Stock ... .sssesseee. = Mexican 6 per Cents ....... 39 40 
India Stock....c.sscescsese —— Portuguese 6 per Cents...... 80% 3 
Exchequer Bills............ 33 34 Do. Regency Stock, 5 per Cent. t 
Belgian 5 per Cents......-.. 984 94 Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 77% 8+ Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... 1033 44 
Danish 3 per Cents. ....+6.2 —— Spanish (1821)5 per Cent... 50} 4 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Sept. llth, Norval, Coulson, from New South Wales, At 
Bombay, April 28th, Clyde, Kerr, from the Clyde; May 6th, Hellas, Scallem, and 
9th, Gipsy, Highat, from Liverpool; 10th, Palambam, Willis, from London; 16th, 
Mona, Gill, from Liverpool; 17th, M. S. Elphinstone, Small, from the Clyde; 19th, 
Mary, Morton; Diana, Hawkins; Aliquis, M‘Fee; and Oriental, , from Liver- 
pool, At Batavia, May 18th, Standard, Peele, from Liverpool; and 20th, Maria, 
Miller, from the Clyde. At Van Diemen’s Land, March 14th, Clarence, Blair; April 
th, Resource, Coombs; James Harris, Pearson; and Industry 3 all from London, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Sept. 6, Olivia, Room, for the Cape; and Fenella, Bus- 
worth, for St. Helena; 7th, Orient, White, for Bengal; and Larkins, Ingram, for 

adras ; 9th, Elizabeth Taylerson, Sanders, for New South Wales; and Favourite, 
Cobb, for Singapore; and 1}th, Undaunted, Miller, for New South Wales, From 
iverpool, 7th, John Keyes, Hesse, for Bombay; and Cabotia, Ashton, for New 
South Wales, 








(By Erpress fram Ctinburg).) 
SUBSTANCE OF A SPEECH, BY HENRY LORD 
BROUGHAM AND VAUX; 
SPOKEN AFTER DINNER, IN THE PAVILION, CALTON HILL, 
EDINBURGH, ON THE 15TH SEPTEMBER 1834. 
I rHaANxk you, my Lords and Gentlemen: as an individual I certainly feel 
grateful—very sensible indeed—of the distinguished honour which this 
large and respectable body of my fellow countrymen have just conferred 
upon me; coming among you, as I have done, an uninvited guest, for 
mine own ends, and in furtherance of a policy, hidden, it is to be hoped, 
from the great majority. of this meeting, who are destined in the scheme 
of Providence to be its instruments—albeit my motives may have been 
fathomed by some of you. Much, doubtless, of the warmth of your recep- 
tion I might attribute to the high place Ihave the honour to hold in his 
Majesty’s Councils—to the respect due to the functionary, rather than 
to the very humble person before you: yet the recollection of a former 
memorable assembly in this my native city, leads me to the flattering 
hope, that something of ancient kinduess—some still unobliterated re- 
gard—some remnant of yet unbroken friendship—share and mingle in 
the feelings with which I am now welcomed. I cannot, however, con- 
ceal from myself——at least I cannot conceal from you—I cannot, I say, 
blind myself, or you, to the fact, that I do not now stand on that ’vyan- 
tage-ground—that I do not fill that space in your eyes, or in your hopes, 
or in your hearts, as a Peer of the realm, or as the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, which I did fill when I addressed you here, some ten 
years ago, as an Opposition Member of the House of Commons, and 
your plain, untitled fellow-citizen, Henry Brovucuam. I cannot but 
admit—albeit pain, yea mortification, accompany the confession—that 
as the triumphant advocate of an injured Queen, us the stern denouncer 
of a corrupt Court, as the uncompromising champion of the People’s 
rights, my name was then more deeply seated in the affections of men 
—that I stood higher in the millions’ love, than Ido now. (* Very 
true!) Nevertheless, if I cannot, this day, as I could on that occasion, 
stretch forth my arms and say, ‘* THESE HANDS ARE CLEAN,” * I can at 
least assert, that they have been less sullied than those of any predecessor 
in office, any dispenser of patronage, be that predecessor and that dis- 
penser of patronage who he may. If I have not been enabled to pass 
entirely unpolluted through the cloaca of office,—if Ihave not breathed 
without some partial contamination the tainted atmosphere of place,— 
if in caring for the conscience of my King, I have sometimes forgotten 
mine own,—the weakness of human nature—the stars, that influence 
the destiny of individuais as well as of nations, are more in fault than 
I, Perfection is only looked for by the dreamers of Utopia. The 
mutability of the best and wisest resolves, like death, is the only thing 
certain ; and he is a wise anda prudent man who contents himself with 
as near an approach to the one, and as firm an adhesion to the other, as 
the infirmities of our frail being will admit. I hope, and I believe, my 
standard of political morality is as high as that of most men. I be- 
lieve that I am inaccessible to temptations which ordinary persons have 
never withstood. I have broken as seldom as I could my promises to 
ancient friends. I have fed none with unsubstantial hopes. I have 
deceived none. If I had thought that my conduct, since Ihave been in 
high places, and have had wealth and worldly honours at command,—if 
I had thought there was any thing wrong in that conduct,—if I had 
thought there was any thing even incorrect—which would not stand the 
test of the severest and the strictest scrutiny,—it would require stronger 
nerves than I possess—more brazen assurance than the head of the law, 
virtute officit, may be supposed to inherit, to stand, as I. do now, before 
such an assembly to vindicate my conduct, and to assert my iunocence. 
(“ Hear, Hear !’’) 

In casting a retrospective glance at the many changes that have taken 
place since we last met, I will not detain you, as perhaps it might not be* 
unbecoming in me to do, with lengthened descriptions or highly-co-- 
loured pictures of the political abeyance in which I left you then, and 
the high-souled independence in which I find you now. ‘Towhom you 
are mainly, if not wholly, indebted for your fetterless limbs, it would 
ill become me to say. (‘‘Hear, hear !”) Ihave been the victim of slander, 
but I regarded it not; I have been the butt of calumny, but I regarded 
it not; against me has every shaft which envy and falsehood and malice 
could point been launched, but they have fallen barbless to the earth. 
My portrait has been drawn, distorted and disfigured—a striking unlike- 
ness of the original—the clumsiest abortion of graphic skill—but I 
passed it by. You have been just and true; you are faithful among 
the unfaithful found, and I am content. I have been taunted with 
having disappointed the liberal spirit of the age—with having disgusted 
my friends by my tergiversations, and delighted my enemies by my in- 
sincerities—with having abounded in hollow professions, and done in 
reality nothing. Call you that nothing, to have uprooted general cor- 
ruption in England—to have destroyed in Scotland the almost feudal 
power of its Aristocracy, and to have given every man of you a voice in 
the election of your Local Magistrates, and of your Parliamentary Re- 
presentatives? Is it nothing, that Slavery has ceased to exist? and 
who among you will say, that the payment of twenty millions of pounds, 
as a bribe to the planters, is to be weighed in the balance against so 
greata good? Are all our acts, from the triumph of the Reform Bill 
down to the rejection of that for the Disfranchisement} of the Warwick 
borough, nothing? And will all yet promised and unperformed—all the 
embryos of mighty improvement silently and slowly maturing in the 
womb of time-—add nothing to the sum already enumerated? It is 
from no insatiable appetite, no wolfish desire for applause, that I thus 
enumerate my own good deeds. The weapon is forced into my hands, 
and J use it only in personal defence. The merit—if merit appertain 
to duty—is with the noble Earl, the godlike man whom we are this day 
peculiarly met to honour, and who has throughout been my willing and 
indefatigable assistant. I consider it the most fortunate circumstance 
of a fortunate life, that I should have been a member of the Govern- 
ment of my noble friend—that I should have stoed by his side, and 
fought with him, through the battle in which he has covered himself 
with glory. I thank the Gods, that my feeble arm has been to him as 
the shield of Achilles and the sword of Agamemnon, wherewith to 

* See Mr. Henry Brovenam'’s Speech at the Edinburgh Dinner in 1825; as reported 
in the Caledonian Mercury, April 7, 1825. 

+ This is one of the learned Chancellor's rhetorical lapses: the bill was not for the 
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defend hit from danger from open foes—frow the daggers of false 
friends. I thank the Gods, that when the aceumulated cares and anx- 
ieties of public life became too much for his increasing years and his 
declining strength—when he was fast verging to that condition which 
awaits us all, but which the affecting words of the poet best describe— 
“ omni 
Membrorum damno major, dementia, que nee 
Nomina servorum, nec vultum aguoscit amici” — 

I thank the Gods, I repeat, that I should have cleared his way, and 
smoothed his path, and hastened his departure into the retirement of 
private life, and thus enabled him to accomplish what had so long been 
the most anxious wish of his heart. By no one was the close of my 
noble friend’s official existence more lamented—by no one was the value 
of his services more appreciated, or their loss more deeply deplored— 
by no one was the soundness of his advice, the clearness and the just- 
ness of his views, more fully acknowledged, than by myself. It has 
been insinuated, by no friendly voice, that the noble Earl was a clog 
upon my ambition, which I wished to remove—but, I trust, I am not 
ambitious; that he stood in the way of some favourite plan—but I have 
no favourite plan ; that he thwarted some peculiar views, some fixed prin- 
ciple, some settled opinion—but I have no peculiar views, no fixed prin- 
ciple, no settled opinion. It has been said that I was the prime mover, the 
secret director, of the miserable intrigue by which he was displaced— 
the chief prompter, the principal scene-shifter, the harlequin with the 
wooden sword, of that still mysterious drama. Iwas not. Whoever 
the guilty person was, that person I am not. (Looks and expressions of 
surprise.) You may believe it or no—the proof to the contrary may be 
as clear as the sun at noon-day, but the culpable individual is unknown 
tome. There is nothing I could have done—ay, even to the sacrifice 
of power and place—which I value not—(Laughter)—which would 
have been left undone to retain my noble friend in a situation which 
cen never again be so worthily filled. Retirement, however, was de- 
termined upon—that resolve was immutable. I sorrowed and I sub- 
mitted. You are all, perhaps, acquainted with the circumstances which 
immediately followed the resignation of the noble Earl, and with the 
censure which has been so infamously heaped upon me in consequence 
of the false representations of my conduct on that occasion. It is true 
that I thought for a moment—and but for a moment—of the Premier- 
ship; and that, in fact, I offered to resign the judicial business of my 
high office to my predecessor,—who, though a rancorous Tory, is 
otherwise eminently qualified to discharge its functions. My ambition 
in this, was to relieve my kind and indulgent Master from the dilemma 
in which he had been placed, by the present excellent Premier’s re- 
fusal to form, as he wished, a mixed or Coalition Government. That 
I deemed possible to do: and [insinuated in the highest quarter, through 
my friend, his Majesty's confidential Secretary, that should the formation 
ota Ministry, to be composed of the best men of all parties, be confided 
to me, his wishes, in every respect, should be accomplished. The King, 
however, with that extreme condescension he has invariably lavished on 
me, declined the experiment,—from the impossibility, as he flatteringly 
said, of reconciling himself to, or finding any other individual in the 
empire, fitted as I was, for the high office I still hold. The present 
Premier, therefore, as the next best, was allowed to proceed; and my 
effort to supersede him, for the time, consequently frustrated. In cen- 
suring me, therefore, for this attempt at betraying my colleagues, it 
seems to have been forgotten, that the most rigid doctors of morality, 
the Stoics—the most severe judges, the most rigid enforcers of the 
law, Minos and Rhadamanthus themselves—exempt from censure the 
man who has not accomplished, but merely entertained the intention 
of doing something wrong. The blame which attaches to me is, in 
its utmost exter s on, the having intended a thing which might have led 
me into doing wrong, but which I eventually abstained from doing. 
Still, entertaining strong doubts respecting the justness, or at least the 
degree of censure which belongs to a person who meditated an act and 
would have been wrong in doing it, only that he did not do it,—who 
repented him of his intended fault, and did no harm at all,—I cannot 
understand why this, “ the head and front of my offending,” should 
have rendered me obnoxious in the very quarters where, few days 
agone, nothing but applause and admiration flowed. Far be it from me 
to say that a Minister is not liable to attack—nay, that in many cases, 
it is not right and proper, and necessary and expedient, to attack him: 
but whether I have deserved the ferocious assault that a certain Leading 
Journalist has made upon my conduct, I leave it for you to determine. 
F know not what these attacks have been, and most certainly I do not 
care. I never read, or see, or hear of, that obscure paper the Times. I 
never contributed a line to its columns in my existence, or asked its 
support, or praised it, or abused it, or cénspired with honest Lord 
AtruHorp to “make war” againstit. Yet, although I never did 
read—though I know nothing of that wicked journal, even by hear- 
say—it is well known that my opinion of its vulgar fustian has ever 
coincided with that of my strong-minded and vigorous friend Mr. 
Coxzerr, who, let me say, in passing, since he has sat in Parliament, 
has proved a most useful Member. I tell the writer of the Times, 
therefore, that I laugh to scorn whatever he may say: his vituperation 
can never injure me so deeply as his praise. . He may be as much my 
superior as he chooses to think himself: I can pay him no higher com- 
pliment—he shall assess his own superiority as high as he pleases—I 
shall never dispute it: nay, it moves my pity rather than my contempt 
to learn, that he bas been so entirely destitute of friends, so utterly inops 
concilii, so much magnas inter opes inops, that he has as yet found no one 
who will give him credit for being actuated by purely patriotic motives in 
denouncing me to the public. Itis a painful thing—a lamentable thing 
—to witness the personal and political mendicancy of that portion of 
the press which has hitherto made, on all occasions, the loudest and most 
extravagant pretensions to purity; and we are imperiously called upon 
to crush the monster, even though its fangs have long ago been ex- 
tracted, and its capacity, for good or for evil, for ever destroyed. My 
Society for the Diffusion of Political Knowledge—for the dissemina- 
tion of your own principles, Gentlemen, for the support of your own 
cause, for the protection of our common fame—shall now raise its arm; 
and the tremendous impetus which the present expression of our 
united determination will add to the blow, must confound and paralyze 
our maligners, in whatever den of infamy they may crouch or crawl. 

It is an old saying, that “all is not gold that glitters ;” neither is it 
all education that looks like it. But though this, in the main, be true, 

















no one will venture to deny the benefits that have been conferred on 
the humbler classes by my unceasing exertions in the cause of Useful 
Knowledge. The poor of England areno more rude, unlettered serfs 
with no idea beyond the brutes they drive or the herds they tend. The 
great flood of universal knowledge has been let loose on mankind, and 
in ali directions is its beneficial and fertilizing influence apparent. The 
knowledge is cheap—but it is sterling. Some cold sneerers have termed 
it useless and trifling. Trifling! Is it trifling that the mechanic, no 
longer within the allurements of the beer-shop, can turn himself to 
amusing and profitable food—to treatises on Hydraulics and Hydro. 
statics—that the village naturalist can purchase for a penny, accounts 
of the habits of birds, or of fishes, or of insects? Is it not improving 
to the mind, and adding to the content of the over-worked and under-fe@ 
artisan, that he can peruse descriptions of fine buildings, though it be 
true he can never inhabit them—of rare paintings, though he can never 
understand them—to describe to him pleasures in which he can never 
participate, enjoyments in which he can never share? Are the accu- 
mulated riches—all the mental treasures of past ages—to be for ever 
dungeoned in the academic cloister? and are the monkish crew who 
press, like incubi, upon every attempt at rational improvement, who still 
haunt the Cimmerian gloom of Oxford, and glare, and hiss, and shudder, 
over every struggle for light, to be longer tolerated or endured? No, 
Gentlemen, superstition and intolerance must be swept from the surface 
of the earth ; noris the day distant that shall listen to their latest knell. 

It is with pride that I contrast the liberality of the Universities of 
my native land, with the narrow-minded littleness of those of Kngland, 
I speak not of education—that superiority bas been too long undisputed 
— itis that system which admits every one, whatever may be his faith, 
to approach and drink of the fountain of knowledge. What, gentle- 
men, would be said of a University on this side the Tweed, if a 
member of the Cliurch of England, who is a Dissenter in Scotland, 
as much as a Presbyterian is a Dissenter in England, should be 
refused admission on the ground of his religious faith? Why, I 
am not sure, in such an event, that under the influence of the per- 
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ears, and nail them to the college-gates, if they did no worse. But in 
England, under the shelter and protection of the Church,—how in- 
ferior, alas! in its purity, learning, and piety, to the frugal and efficient 
Kirk of enlightened Scotland !—in England, I say, not only is exclu- 
siveness of Dissenters, a principle, to which’crook and mitre cling with 
death-like tenacity of hold, butthe young themselves are delivered over 
to designing Jesuits, entrapped by their cunning, or ensnared by their 
damnable devices. Oaths which they do not and which they cannot 
understand, they are compelled to bolt by wholesale; and, let the un- 
happy children boggle as they please, swallow them they must, and in- 
wardly digest them if they can. The Bench of Bishops, too, connive 
at and tolerate, if they do not approve, this abominable paltering with 
sacred things: nay, one of the subtlest of the band, has dared to main- 
tain that the oath, though solemnly sworn, was binding only on condi- 
tion of its being afterwards understood. Why, the Thimble-rig conjurors 
of my friend Mr. Srantey, ingenious in their deceptions, and clever 
in their trickery, as I admit them to be, never exhibited charlatanism 
equal to that of the holy and reverend Fathers of the Christian Church 
of England. Had it not been so truly pitiable, it might have excited 
laughter to see their affected indignation at my unanswered and un- 
answerable exposition. It was neither uncharacteristic nor unedifying 
to remark, how vainly they shuffled and snufiled, and struggled, and 
howled, to escape the horns of the dilemma on which I stuck them, 
and on which they still remain. But though in this, and some other 
points, I have held them up to the scorn and the derision of the world, 
God forbid that I should say a word in diminution, or breathe a syllable 
in subtraction, of the praise due to that venerable body, or undervalue 
the debt of gratitude, the load of obligation, the country lies under, for 
its teaching, preaching, good example, and though last, not least, for its 
praiseworthy and successful exertions in the cause of education. It is 
true, they only followed the pious and enlightened body of Dissenters ; 
but it is better to be the last in a good path, than not to goat all. I 
must here express my regret.to find, that a body so enlightened and so 
important as the Dissenters should have had cause to fall from me. I 
have always wished them well; though I have never yet been able to 
show this by any deed that I can at present call to mind. They have 
recently increased, extravagantly and injudiciously, as I think, their de- 
mands; which ought to be limited to things they have no use for, and 
which alone can be granted with safety to the Established Church— 
protection of which, in its unimpaired condition, Ican never permit my- 
self to lose sight of. I supported their Marriage Bill, at first ; but as 
they insisted to be freed from the publication of bans in the “regular” 
church, I threw it overboard, on purpose that they might discover the 
wisdom of accepting a composition rather than lose the whole. That 
it is impossible to do without the publication of bans, you must all per- 
ceive; for that affords the only security Churchmen have left to prevent 
their daughters from being run away with; and my unbypocritical 
respect for the Establishment precluded my acceding to demands which 
the Dissenters, after all, had no pressing necessity to urge. I should not 
object to their admission to the elder Universities; but this is really a 
question of no importance, as my University of London will soon be 
entitled to grant degrees to all who can pay for them. The Bench of 
Bishops, I repeat, is worthy the esteem and the confidence of all Chris- 
tian men; and J, at least, ean never be insensible of, or ungrateful for, 
the numerous acts of kindness and of courtesy I have received at their 
hands. The patronage I have intrusted to their disposal has, with few 
exceptions, been properly exercised. Political and ‘Tory parsons have 
everywhere been preferred, and our own friends utterly neglected. The 
Christian example of loving our enemies and doing good to those who 
hate us and despitefully use us, set by my noble friend Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL in his selection for Chelsea, has been acted up to; and it is im- 
possible to quarrel with the Bishops merely because they follow our own 
teaching. Pluralities and the evils of non-residence continue everywhere, 
but amongst yourselves; though, should my own sentiments, or the 
Ministry remain unchanged, I shall go on with my bills—at some future 
period. The evilis not so rank as to require instant cropping ; and our 
danger consists more in precipitate and hasty legislation, than in well- 
considered measures, slowly matured, and reluctantly brought forth. 
(Groans and Cheers.) “ Festina lente,” Gentlemen, was good Latin— 
“ Heoly and fairly,” is not bad Scotch. 
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In this age of reviling, it was not to be expected that the Aristocracy 
would escape ; and accordingly the most furious assaults have been 
made on the Chief Council.of the nation, the House of Lords. I will 
yenture to say, for I know them, that a more virtuous, rational, right- 
thinking set of men, do not, cannot, elsewhere exist. Some additional 
proof that they are in harmony with the spirit of the time, that they are 
walking with, if not outstripping, the progress of the age, is every day 
exhibited. The illustrious names of ELpon, Wynrorp, WicKLow, 
ELLenzsorovucn, are alone sufficient to embalm it for ever. Each 
Liberal measure, every public good it has impeded, rejected, or stulti- 
fied, is aa illustration of what I assert: for it can only do so—it can 
have no motive for doing otherwise—in the hope that such measures 
shal! come back to them purged of the innumerable errors, and cleared 
of the dangerous innovations, which a blundering and incapable House 
of Commons, the result of free elections by the extended constituen- 
cies which the Reform Act of the noble Earl created, has not been 
ashamed to pass over and sanction. (Murmurs.) I will not 
throw discredit on the House of Lords; I have never wished to 
consider it but as a safe and valuable bulwark of our mixed con- 
stitution. I have ever considered the Peers merely as the highest 
class of the People’s Representatives; and in that view their right 
to interfere in elections is undeniable—(Murmurs)—it is decent and 
proper that they should do so—( Great disapprobation and interrup- 
tion.) Let me not be misunderstood. Ido not mean to say that this 
is my opinion, but that it may be my opivion, though in fact it is 
not. I have no especial predilection for the House of Lords—none: 
to me, it is not native—to me, I may say with a famous poet, it is only, 
scarcely, hospitable. (‘‘Hear, hear !”) The clouds of errorand of igno- 
rance which darkened over it when I first breathed its unwholesome 
atmosphere, no thunder of mine has dispelled. The lightning flash 
of public wrath may eventually shake the fabric to its foundation; for 
if the warning voice be not heard, it is easy to foresee that the hour of 
its inevitable destruction is at hand. 

I may be asked—indeed I have been asked—what I mean to do, as 
Chancellor, and Speaker of a House whose fate I thus predict. I will 
answer that inquiry simply, distinctly, and shortly: I intend to do ex- 
actly what my predecessors have done—that is, to keep my place as long 
asI can. (Laughter.) Zeal for my country and my King, is strong 
within me; andshould it ever please his Majesty to require my services 
elsewhere than on the woolsack, elsewhere they shall. be willingly ren- 
dered: but the service of my Prince, { repeat, I shall never desert— 
(Laughter and cheers)—never while this tongue can wag—if I do, let it 
cleave unto the roof of my mouth, and let this hand forget its cunning 
—that is, its caligraphic skill—may it never more pen paragraph for the 
newspapers, or article for the Blue and Yellow. (Loud laughter.) 
You laugh, gentlemen; but neither laughter, nor joke, nor sneer, nor 
calumny, nor torture itself, shall ever force me to abandon my King, 
till he first abandon me! (Cheering and laughter.) Gentlemen, I am 
not aware of having said any thing to excite your smiles; I am not 
aware that there is any thing peculiarly laughable in declaring that I 
will never leave my place, never desert my King, till Iam foreed to 
doso. Think you I consult mine own ease by this resolve? or that 
any thing short of the magnanimity of my disinterestedness could prevail 
over settled convictions—over anxious, but vain, longings, for repose and 
retirement ? Place is no bed of roses, and the couch of Procrustes was 
of cider-down compared to the uneasy and comfortless pillow on which 
I must sometimes lay my head. Alas! gentlemen, you know not the 
cares of high office; you have never trod in the miry paths of a court; 
you have never threaded the crooked mazes of ambition; you are, 
happily unacquainted with “that glorious fault of angels and of gods ;” 
otherwise tears, not smiles, would bedew your cheeks. I can speak from 
experience. I have felt the situation of high office to be a life not of 
command, but of truckling—not of power, but of compromise.* I have 
given up a little to this, a good deal to another, any thing to a third; 
and to one man in the country, if he but holds up his little finger, every 
thing must be given up. Goa little my way, say a yard, and I will go 
an hundred and fifty miles your way; give me my way for only one 
half hour, and I will give you your own way for all the rest of 
the day; only let me call this day my own, and go in the main 
high track of my own principles, and I will go with you all the 
rest of the year in the byways of other men’s interests, groping 
in the less perceptible, and devious, dirty, tracks of other men’s 
caprices. Yet this is all my power—this is all my ruling over 
nations! The poor moon-stricken creature who embraced a cloud and 
thought it a goddess, had the outward semblance of an object, and was 
beguiled by his senses; but the man who seeks place to call it power, 
has not even the semblance of the substance he graspsat. _I therefore 
at once deny that he ought to be called ambitious who seeks after 
place ; but, on the contrary, the occupation of place is the surest proof 
of his disinterestedness. _Emolumentsand patronage are, it is true, the 
concomitants of office: the former few men care any thing about—and 
what is patronage? Is it the pleasure of finding your table covered 
with ten thousand applications from craving suitors—of making one 
man ungrateful and twenty discontented—of having your steps dodged, 
and your doors blackened, by thousands, whose noturious object is that 
you should sacrifice your conscience to his interest—who stands before 
you, not to call you to estimate his merits, but to judge of his supple- 
Ness, and importunes you to prefer his request, by showing how many 
less bones he has in his back than any other supplicant—( Laughter and 
cheers)—and who, were he permitted to take the serpent form, would 
have the last place at your disposal? This is all I have ever known of 
patronage ; and surely the man who sacrifices himself to place for this, 
cannot be called ambitious. (“Very true, very true /”) 

I have heard it said—more of late has it been repeated —that the hope 
of returning to power is still the favourite rumination of our opponents. 
It may be that they are still haunted with the dreams of place, and dis- 
cern, in fancy’s eye, the doors of office slowly opening to welcome their 
Teturn. I know not whither their gaze is bent; but I do not consider 
that their accession to office implies, necessarily, the abandonment of 
mine. (Laughter and cheers.) I have frequently been in doubt, whether 
the Reform Bill has not already done more than enough; and it is not 
impossible, that the views of the Conservative party, which I have been 
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hitherto opposed to, may be more just than my means of information 
have allowed me to perceive. In fact, an Administration that would, 
in one word (a favourite word of my old enemy and friend CanniNc), 
be “ truly English,” Ishall never be ashamed to belong to and support ; 
and whether the present best of Premiers should continue at the helm 
of state—whether my honest friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
whether Josern Hume, whose arithmetic I respect—whether Danret 
O’ConnELL, whose agitation I venerate and fear—or Wuttiam 
Coxsnett, whose pithy English I wish to imitate—or the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, whose military glory I admire and worship—or the 
Earl of Rosstyn, whom I do not see among you, but whose absence, I 
dare say, is excusable—whether all, or any, of these learned, and 
able, or noble persons should be called to power, with them my 
duty paramount to my King and Country shall be cheerfully 
rendered. I have been charged with inconsistency; and even 
what I now state may be considered, by some one-eyed, single- 
purposed, purblind person, inconsistent. But let me tell him, 
that it is no proof of an enlarged understanding—it is no mark of 
an enlightened intellect, obstinately to continue in the same roundabout 
—to remain for ever in the same ditch, on the same monotonous table- 
land, without one effort to climb the neighbouring mountain, from 
which to enlarge the view and gratify the sense. That would be the 
conduct of a fool and an idiot—not of a rational, deep-thinking, much- 
meditating man. The illustrious GorruHe—the Scorr of Germany— 
was termed “ many-sided” (as I once read in the Characteristics, so 
beautifully translated by Mrs. Austen); and if that master-spirit did 
not disdain the name, I have less right or reason to do so. Inconsistent, 
forsooth! I supported the political clauses of the Coercion Bill, when 
the noble Earl, on the right hand of your Chairman, was with us; I 
opposed them in secret before, and in public after, he departed from 
us; and when that became necessary, I again defended them. My 
correspondence with Lord WreLirstey, on which so much stress has 
been laid, as the proximate cause of my noble friend’s retreat, had to 
do with every thing but this bill. To speak the simple truth, it only 
related to a friendly controversy I have long carried on with that en- 
lightened statesman, whether it was in Pheenician or in Hebrew, in 
which our original mother was first tempted by Satan. (Laughter.) 
Inconsistent! I approved, at first, of the Warwick Disfranchisement 
Bill. I read the evidence given in another place. I never heard a 
more disgusting or witnessed a more offensive spectacle of universal 
corruption. But when, at length, it came before me in another 
character—when the noble Earl under whose especial care it was, 
abandoned it to my protection—when he left the lamb to the wolf—its 
fate was decided. I could only see a great deal of suspicion; I could 
only suspect a great deal of infamy; and I threw out the bill, chiefly 
because it was not proved to the satisfaction of CUMBERLAND, 
Illustrious by courtesy, that Warwick was the most rotten, debased, 
and rascally place he ever knew. Another circumstance, which I 
now communicate to you for the first time—and confidentially, for I 
should not wish it to be talked of out of doors—had its weight with 
some of us. The noble patron of Warwick is connected, not 
remotely, with Holland House ; and upon mature consideration of the 
matter, as well as from our belief of his entire and total innocence— 
though the proofs were a little staggering—we thought it advisable to 
let him down easily, with the double view of gaining him over to the 
right cause—which is ours, Gentlemen—and of doing a pleasant, and 
agreeable, and a sweet-smelling thing, to the noble persons to whom, as 
I have stated, he is so closely allied. Nothing more, therefore, is 
likely to be heard of the borough of Warwick—at least from us. Nor 
shall an alteration of the Licutenancy of that county be permitted— 
unless first a change of Ministry occur; in which latter event, I beg to 
be understood not to give a pledge as to the course I may then deem 
it proper to pursue. I have now stated to you—privately and under 
seal, be it remembered—the secret history of this affair; which, you 
will observe, is materially different from Lr MarcHuant’s version of 
it in the papers. ‘That was only necessary humbug—useful when facts, 
or teasing or tiresome friends, like JoserH Parkers, are troublesome 
and inquisitive. I hope I have now disproved to your suatisfac- 
tion, the charges of inconsistency brought against me—(aughter) 
—and that mercly to call black white to-day, and white black 
to-morrow, is not to incur the imputation. I totally differ from 
those persons who think that there is any title higher in the estimation 
of mankind, than that of a steady, consistent, thoroughgoing party 
man. Here again Ly Marcnant and the Globe are at fault. I care 
not what misconstruction may be put upon the word; but I know no 
way, and have never been able to discover any way, in which an honest 
man can effectually serve his country, or himself, except by uniting 
himself to a great party. Prove to me, therefore, whatever is most 
advantageous for my country—show me whatever is best for the 
People, or for the honour of my King—be it Tory, or Whig, or 
Radical, or Destructive, that party I will adhere to, support, and 
defend, with all my powers of talking. If this be inconsistency, make 
the most of it! (Laughter and cheers.) 

I might proceed to notice, and by noticing refute, many minor accu- 
sations made against me. One or two, however, I shall only advert to; 
and these may serve you as a sample of the rest. I have been charged 
with buffoonery in the House of Lords, Now this may be true, or 
may not be true; but it should be recollected, that any language spoken 
in any place, must be fitted to the capacities—must rise or sink to the 
level of the understandings of the persons to whom such language is 
addressed ; and it follows, therefore, that what might be improper or 
reprehensible, or foolish or absurd, if spoken elsewhere, might be com- 
mendable and appropriate, if delivered in the House of Peers. (‘ Very 
true, very true!”) Ihave been charged with drunkenness; while all 
the world knows, that since the days, or rather the nights, of the orgies 
in which the Review, which first rendered this great city the judgment- 
seat of letters, was conceived and begotten (and which my friend Mr. 
Napier, so ably and conveniently for our party, conducts), I have 
strictly confined myself to “three glasses,”—which limitation, even 
now, non more Scottice, I shall not exceed. Iam, however, no enemny 
to the free circulation of the cheering juice ; and you may rely on my 
assurance, that the Parliamentary crusade against conviviality and good 
fellowship—even though that it be not meant to extend to Lords or 
Chancellors, or owners of sealed bottles—shall met my uncompro- 
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mising opposition. (Uproarious applause.) I have been charged with 
pretending friendshi fstlow and insincere friendship—to the Press 
and its lawful liberties. You have all admired the evidence I pressed 
upon the Libel Committee; and you will no doubt remember that I 
stated there, that I would not willingly punish any political libel, how- 
ever gross,—though J did not mention the fact, that I had just advised 
my learned friend, near me, to prosecute a newspaper for urging a 
doctrine put forth by the noble friend at my side, and repeated by 
my nearest relative. I should not have mentioned this now, but 
that you will at once perceive its bearing, as an exception to, and con- 
sequently a strong confirmation of, the general rule I had laid down, 
upon which, on all occasions, exceptis excipiendis, it is my desire to act. 
Further in my vindication I need not go. I feel satisfied of its com- 
pleteness in your minds. (Cheers and laughter.) Ihave passed by and 
hitherto calmly and quietly lived over all past assaults,and I am certain 
f shall continue to live over and survive all which are yet to be made. 
“ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just :” and this conviction — 
and the knowledge that the higher, the more gifted, the more honour- 
able, the more noble, the individual may be, so the more certain he is 
to be the butt of every selfish and disappointed reviler—reconcile me, 
more and more, to a fate which has been that of all the great, and 
good, and wise, who have gone before me, and will be the fate of all, 
whatever may be their virtues, who come after me. 

My attention to matters which are peculiarly Scottish, as you all know, 
has been constant and undeviating ; but I entreat you not to suppose 
that my present allusion to it, is meant as a claptrap for applause, or to 
draw forth, for myself, any thing approaching to the rapturous acclaim 
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with which you have overwhelmed my noble, and eminently deserving | jy ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, when a place becomes 


friend. Our noble Chairman can bear witness, that on the discussion 
of the law of Entails, I ridiculed, with some success, his regrets for the 
abolition of hereditary jurisdictions ; and I acknowledge, that all my re- 
spect for the ancient house of Hamit'ron, could not reconcile me to join 
in his regret, that its power over the life and limb of half the county of 
Lanark, was for ever at an end. (‘ Hear, hear!”) I differed with his 


who, whatever his talents in that capacity may be, is, between ourselves, 
but a bungling, though well-intentioned, legislator. Having thus dis- 
pleased both parties, reasonable persons will conclude that my view was 
the correct one; and that, by allowing the thing to remain as it was, the 
people of Scotland will perceive how assiduously I labour for the im- 
provement of their laws. A further proof of what I state, may be 
adduced from the fact, that though I have the honour to be a Scottish 
advocate, and though I am tolerably well versed in Scottish law,—as, 
indeed, I do know a little of every thing,—I have resigned the con- 
sideration of and giving judgment upon Scottish appeals, to my noble 
and learned friend, Lord Wynrorp; than whom a more honourable, 
worthy, and unprejudiced judge, does not exist. It is true, he is 
totally ignorant of your law and your forms; but that is of no 
consequence; nor is it any detraction from his fitness to decide 
causes in which both are involved; for, in my own case, it is universally 
admitted, that it was not owing to my knowledge of Equity, or of the 
practice of the Chancery bar, but, on the contrary, to my total and abso- 
tute ignorance of these, that my decisions in that Court afforded such 
general and wide-spread satisfaction. If then it were so, in this instance, 
it must, with equal reason, be the case in that of the learned Lord to 
whose protecting care I have abandoned—lI ought to say, confided— 
your most important and most vital interests. Impartiality, at all 
events, you are sure of; even though you may think, with a late 
celebrated Judge of your own courts, that there is small merit in that, 
to him who has neither “ kith nor kin” in your country; butit ought to 
reconcile you to an arrangement which has hitherto been misunder- 
stood, because it has not, till now, been rightly explained. (Applause, 
with some hisses from two eminent Writers to the Signet.) 

In relation to this unexampled assemblage of all that is enlightened, 
and great, and noble, in this most loyal land, it has been insinuated, that 
its numbers afford but little evidence of the prevalence of universal 
belief in my political creed. I cannot, and what is more, I will not 
believe, that you are collected here from no worthier motive than 
curiosity to see an ex- Premier, or to listen to a living Lord Chancellor, 
No, gentlemen—zmeliores spero res. Though this triumph of modern 
art—this splendid erection in which we are now assembled, and which, 
like the palace of Aladdin, has arisen, as it were, in one night from out 
the bowels of the earth, may pass away—though the noble and massive 
ruins that frown and totter above us, founded twelve years ago, to tell 
of the mighty days of Greece, should crumble into dust where they 
stand—the recollection of this day—the memory of this unexampled 
utterance of a nation’s voice—shall live and be remembered, and 
render more holy the monuments of the brave, and the good, and 
the wise, who sleep in immortality around this hallowed spot. 
If the spirits of the mighty dead—of Burns, and Piayratr, and 
Srewart—for [ will not name with them and on this occasion the Tory 
Davin Hume—but if the poet and the philosophers whose lives were 
passed in the faith and love of, and whose latest sighs were breathed for, 
Liberty, could revisit and behold this glorious scene, would they not 
be able to say, for such a fulfilment it was worthy to die? Sorry indeed 
should I be, to regard this great and important, and unprecedented 
meeting, in any other light than that in which I have represented it to 
my Sovereign—as a convincing and incontrovertible proof of my un- 
diminished popularity, and as a pledge taken by you all, in the face of 
your countrymen, that my conduct, and the conduct of the party with 
whom I act ror the time being, possess your entire approval, and your 
unlimited admiration. Similar pledges have happily met me at every 
turn: at Inverness, at Aberdeen, at every village where I have dined, 
at every cabaret where I have changed horses, I have received them ; 
and it will be a source of pure and unmingled delight to my Royal 
Master to know—as he shall know, by this very night’s post—the 
honours you have showered upon his favourite servant. 1t will prove 
to him, that the star of Whiggery, as that of Brunswick, is still in 
the ascendant. It will prove, that the little that has already been done, 
is more than will satisfy you for doing nothing hereafter. It is a repay- 
ment for all my humble exertions; and the portent of a final, complete, 
and blessed consummation of the happiness of Scotland. My Lords 
and Gentlemen, I drink your healths, in one of the three glasses, to 
which this night I have sworn to limit my compotations witb yeu. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHO IS TO BE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA: 


WueEN JreFFERSON was elected President of the United States, he 
was of course pestered with applications from all quarters for 
places and preferment. But he freed himself at once from the 
most troublesome suitors, by directing inquiries to be made as to 
their qualifications. His regular questions were—* Are they 
honest, are they capable?” Unless the replies received were 
satisfactory on these two points, the applicant for his favour had 
small chance of success. 

But in this country matters are differently managed. When an 
office becomes vacant, conjecture is busy as to the person who 
will be appointed to it; but the public are too well accustomed {5 
see the claims of birth and party connexion preferred to those of 
merit only, ever to suppose that the best qualified will be the 
successful candidate. It appears, indeed, to be the established 
rule in England, to select the public servants from the class least 
likely to supply able and experienced ones. The Reform Act has 
not produced any alteration in this respect: the Aristocracy still 
monopolize the power and the chief offices of the government. So 
confirmed, indeed, is the habit of looking to the one class of 
society for candidates for important places, that men’s thoughts 
never seem to wander for a moment into any other channel ; and 





| vacant, it is safe to bet large odds on the chance that a Lord will 


be appointed to it. 
If there is one post more than another to which it would seem 
necessary to appoint the best-qualified, instead of the most power- 


| fully-connected individual, it is that of Governor-General of 
Grace ; and I differed with the author of the bill, our noble croupier, | 





India ; but even in this instance the old rule holds good. Lord 
Witxiiam Bentinck has just resigned the Viceroyalty, and 
his successor must soon be named. Let us see who are the per- 
sons mentioned as likely to take his place. 

The Ministerial journals are silent on the subject; but the 
Standard says, that the Earl of Munster, the Duke of Ricu- 
MOND, Lord Duruam, Lord PAtmerston, the Duke of Buckine- 
HAM, and Mr. CHartes Grant, have each been mentioned as not 
unlikely to be appointed to the Governor-Generalship. 

Some of these noble persons may be at once struck out of the 
list as improper and incapable. Lord Patmerston would doubt- 
less be an admirable successor to the Great Mogul, as far as mere 
form and ceremonial are concerned; but his capacity to govern 
the hundred millions of India, on the improved system which 
Englishmen will now expect to see adopted in that country, none 
but mere sycophants will maintain. The Duke of BuckincHam 
must also be out of the question; for (waving his Tory politics), 
his talent, if he has any, has been so closely wrapt up in conceal- 
ment from the public eye, that no Ministry would undertake the 
responsibility of appointing him to an office of such vast impor- 
tance. Mr. CuHarters Grant is probably by far the best-informed 
on Indian subjects of any of the candidates, if they can properly 
be so called. But then, he is unfortunately deficient in personal 
energy, and decision of character—two essentials in an East Indian 
Viceroy. The Duke of Ricumonp, though clever and active, has 
had little acquaintance with the science of government any- 
where; and we never heard that he had pretensions to especial 
knowledge of Indian affairs. The same remark may apply to Lord 
Duruam; who is, besides, more wanted at home, where he may 
yet be Viceroy over the Governor-General. The pretensions of 
the Earl of Munster seem to be superior to those of the other 
candidates. He is described as being active, intelligent, and de- 
termined: he has also served in India with credit. But on some 
accounts he would be a dangerous person. There is reason to 
apprehend that he is desirous of acquiring fame as a warrior; 
and warlike projects should be carefully eschewed in India. And 
although Lord Munster may be a good soldier, and a well-in- 
formed, clever man, yet where are we to look for evidence of his 
skill in the art of government? His occupation in India was 
fighting, not legislation or the improvement of civil institutions. 
Has he a knowledge of the Indian laws, languages, commerce, 
and manufactures? Some proof of his possessing such very 
necessary knowledge should be given, before he be installed into 
what may be called the dictatorship over a mighty empire. 

It is impossible not to be struck, when going through the list of 
candidates, with the truth of the remark, that the English Govern- 
ment is ‘“ unwholesomely aristocratic.” Except Mr. Cuarzs 
Grant, there is not one out of the six, who would have been 
thought of as at all likely to be made Governor of India, if he had 
not been an aristocrat by birth or station. There are many ser- 
vants of the East India Company incomparably better fitted to per- 
form the duties of the office, than any of the noblemen above- 
named; but not one of them, probably, has the most remote chance 
of being chosen. The welfare of millions is but a secondary con- 
sideration. In spite of the loud professions of the Ministry, that 
the system of ruling by patronage is over, it is safe to conclude 
that the most important post in the Colonial empire will be dis- 
posed of with a view to some party or personal end, not the good 
government of the people of India. 

LORD BROUGHAM’S INVERNESS SPEECH. 
** Ego et Rex meus.” 
Tue press and the public have long been habituated to watch and 
report the actions and words of Lord BroveHam. At the present 
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time he occupies a larger space in the eye of the country than at 
any previous period. He must be conscious of this: indeed, he 
seems, notwithstanding his repeated assertions of indifference, to 
be exceedingly sensitive to the remarks which his speeches and 
proceedings have provoked. It is fair, therefore, to presume, that 
a set speech, such as that recently delivered at Inverness, must 
have been made with a view to the state of public opinion in 
yegard to himself, and the measures of that Ministry of which he 
forms so prominent a part. Looked at in this light, his address 
to the Burgesses of Inverness seems to demand the attention 
which has been paid to it. In many respects it is indeed a re- 
markable, and, we must add, a characteristic production. 

In the opening sentences, Lord BrouGHAm assumes that his 
own popularity is a proof of the King’s; and declares that he will 
communicate, by that night’s post, the agreeable intelligence to 
his Sovereign, that the good people of Inverness are loyal and 
worthy subjects, the proof of their good disposition being their 
regard for himself. His Majesty needs no such assurances of his 

















believed him to belong to their party. Some, indeed, always 
viewed him with distrust ; but most people took at} that they heard 
about the Lord Chancellor for gospel : and certainly if it turns out 
after all that he belongs to no party, and may curry favour with 
Whigs, Tories, or Radicals, just as suits his temporary purpose 
best, the world in general has been egregiously duped. And 
no wonder; for never was there such an apparatus put in moye- 
ment to exalt the intellectual and political reputation of any man, 
as that of Lord Broveuam and Vaux. So accustomed, indeed, 
has Lord BroueHam become to repeated doses of adulation, that 
he cannot believe men sincere in their censure of his conduct, 
and thinks it must arise from some personal disappointment or 
private pique. This may be the case in some instances, but it is 
not ours; for we never asked, expected, or were refused any 
favour at his hands. He never offended or injured us in any way 
whatever; and so far from bearing him any grudge, we have 
rejoiced at his triumphs and hailed his suecess with sincere 





subjects’ attachment; and we are certain that he did not receive 
them. The Chancellor would fain have the People imagine that 
he is on the most intimate terms with the King, just as he endea- 
youred to persuade the Peers that he was the prime mover in the 
recent Ministerial arrangements: but as in the last instance he 
was hever summoned to Windsor, so in the former he never took 
the liberty of writing, “by that night's post,” to the King. 

This is merely a specimen of Lord BroveHam's quackish 
way of talking with the view of exaggerating his own impor- 
tance at Court. But he went on to defend the Ministerial policy 
during the last two sessions, and to intimate the course the Go- 
yernment means to pursue in future. He gave it as his own 
opinion, that too much had been done, and that next session would 
produce less than the last. This is the doctrine of the Conserva- 
tives, and is claimed'as such by their principal organs of the press. 
The Standard very much admires the tone and principles of the 
speech ; and sighs to think that Lord BrouGHam is so “ versatile 
a politician,” that it is impossible to feel assured of his adherence 
to them. Certainly Lord Lynpuurst or the Duke of WELLING- 
ron might with perfect consistency have adopted the sentiments 
of Lord BRovuGHAm as developed in the Inverness oration. The 
Times triumphantly quotes the remarks of the Standard, in proof 
of the Chancellor's favour with the Tories, and the consequent 
abandonment of the principles of his own party, by which alone 
such favour could be procured. ; 

But it would never do for the Ministerial journals to admit 
Lord BroueHaAn’'s conversion to Toryism. The ingenuity of their 
conductors has therefore been set to work to give a different colour 
to the speech, and to reconcile it, if possible, with the former and 
thousand-times-repeated declarations of the Chancellor. This has 
been a most difficult task ; as may be seen from the way in which 
it has been performed by the Globe; and also by the Courier, 
which until Wednesday evening of the present week had main- 
tained an obstinate and ominous silence on the delicate subject of 
the Chancellor's character—a silence more judicious, we opine, 
than its subsequent speaking-out. 

The Globe compares Lord Brovcuam to MirABEAU; and sets 
him up as a great genius, by way of proving his claim to ex- 
emption from the rules by which statesmen of an ordinary mould 
are bound to regulate their conduct. Such men as BrovcHam 
and MirABEAU may, our contemporary seems to think, despise 
even well-grounded accusations of political inconsistency. 

“Such assaults are but the ordinary tax on greatness when reached by genius. 
Mediocrity seldom challenges such inveteracy of onslaught ; assailed by one pack 
of party hounds, it is pretty sure of defence by another. Holding fast by the 
traditions and commonplaces of party—diverging neither to right nor left from 
the settled and expected routine—treading in none but the beaten track, and 
employing none but the orthodox topics, mediocrity neither provokes its party 
foes nor puzzles its party adherents. It has ever at its tongue’s end the shibbo- 
leth test of party consistency. But genius is of no party.” 

And as MirABEAv, notwithstanding his vicious private life, and 
the distrust which his conduct inspired in men of all parties, 
still to the day of his death swayed the fierce democracy, so Lord 
Brovcuam being the fortunate possessor of that “genius” which 
is of no party, may continue his hold on the British democracy, 
in spite of conduct which would sink other men chin-deep in the 
mite of political disgrace. The Globe reproves those who have 
been gulled into an expectation of consistency from Lord 
BroveHam: they “ might have spared themselves disappoint- 
ment, by not forming incompatible hopes.” The meaning of which 
seems to be—‘* Lord BrouGcuam isa Whig to-day, he may bea Radi- 
cal to-morrow, and a hearty Tory the day after: but what of that? 
if you had watched his career, and formed a true judgment of his 
character, you would not be surprised at it. Lord BroucHam is 
a great genius, who despises consistency, like MiraBeau; but, 
like MrraBEAU, he will sway the fierce democracy to the day of 
his death."—Alas for the statesman whose proceedings are only 
to be defended by the averment that MrraBgau's conduct was as 
bad or worse! But “ genius is of no party.” If by this it is in- 
tended to affirm that Lord BrougcHam now belongs to no party, 
then it is a clear admission that he isa renegade; for a few 
years ago, at the great Edinburgh Dinner of 1825, he avowed 
himself a party man in the strongest language, and enlarged 
upon the absolute necessity of party combinations to insure the 
Success of any large measure of good to the country. Those 
Who have watched his career at least as closely as the writer 
in the Globe, always looked upon him as_a party man; and 
the Liberals generally have put faith in his professions, and 
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pleasure. We have been disappointed and displeased only when 
Lord Brovenam has sinned against consistency and injured his 
own reputation, 

The Courier would have us suppose that Lord BrovugHam's 
aim in his Inverness speech was to prevent disappointment. 
Blessed are they who expect little from the next session of Parlia- 
ment, for perhaps they may be ageeably surprised. It is very 
possible that the Courter is right, and that Lord BrougHam 
thinks he has madea capital hit. But he has overshot the mark. 
If he thought it best to state any thing with regard to the Ministe- 
rial intentions, he should have stated the exact truth. Honesty 
in politics is better than cunning, any day. Instead of doing a 
service, Lord BrouGHam has damaved the Ministry, by declaring 
his belief that less will be done next session than the last: and 
if this damage is not very serious, it is only because men are be- 
ginning generally to distrust whatever Lord BrouaHam aflirms. 
To a certain extent, the mischief done by his chattering is coun- 
teracted by the pabtic incredulity. 

The Times suggests that Lord Brovenam intended to’ 
injure his colleagues in public estimation, with a view to his own 
future exaltation by means of a coalition with the Tories. This 
is a refinement in Machiavelism, which we do not imagine Lord 
Broveuay, with all his wiles, has yet attained to. 

Here we have various constructions put on the Chancellor's 
speech. The Standard sces that it isa right good Tory speech; 
and wishes to believe its author sincere, but cannot. The Globe 
defends the Chancellor's sincerity at the expense of qualities ab- 
solutely necessary in an efficient Minister of State—steadiness and 
consistency. It is absurd to suppose, because Miraneav, in the 
wild days of the French Revolution, when politics formed a new 
study for the mass of those who were foremost in attempting to 
guide it, was able for a few years to “ride on the whirlwind and 
direct the storm,” that in England, in time of peace abroad and at 
home, when men look closely into the motives and conduct of 
leading politicians, Lord BRouGHam may reenact the part of the 
French orator, and still preserve his influence unimpaired. The 
British Reformers of 1834 are altogether a different race of men 
from the demagogues of the National Convention. The Courier 
makes the Chancellor very knowing and crafty, very ready to 
overreach and manage the public: but the public will not consent 
to be duped; and irritation, not submission, has been caused by 
the attempt. 

Now what is the result of the Chancellor's demonstration as 
regards himself? What can we think of one so versatile ?—Lord 
Expon is a man to be depended on by his own party at least; 
and we are not aware that he ever attempted to give the Liberals 
the false impression that he favoured them. Burke was as great 
a genius as Lord BroveHam; but there was nothing shuffling 
about him: when he changed sides, he did it in the face of Par- 
liament and the country ; he made no terms, practised no manage- 
ment. What is it that makes the name of CuarLes Fox to be 
held in grateful and affectionate remembrance, but his open, 
honest, and decided conduct? He never “ paltered” with the 
country in a “double sense,” nor “ puzzled his party.” In short, we 
shall find that the course of Lord BrougHam is almost unprece- 
dented ina statesman of modern times. It has been such that, what- 
ever version of his motives and intentions we adopt, we are com- 
pelled to admit that he is a man not to be trusted. Be he a 
renegade, or a genius, or merely an unscrupulous talker willing 
to be crafty, it is plain that a seat in the Cabinet, a prominent 
post in the Government, is not the right place for Lord BroucHam. 
Genius as he is, he lacks the qualities of a useful and safe Mi- 
nister. Office also presents too many temptations to his besetting 
sin of management and manceuvre. He should retire from office ; 
taking the position of an Independent Member of Parliament, and, 
with a stvgle mind, applying his powers to the performance of 
the class of public services which made him famous before he was 
a Lord, 





THE CASE AGAINST WARWICK FAIRLY STATED. 


AN attempt was made in the Scotsman, the other day, to defend 
the conduct of Lord Brovcuam in regard to the Warwick Bill. 
Lord BrouGuan, it is said, “* was bound to view the evidence 
impartially and judicially.” When Mr. Harrison commenced 


summing up the evidence in favour of the bill, the Chancellor 
asked him, ‘‘ how many cases of bribery he alleged to be proved 2” 
He was then asked if they 


Mr. Harrison replied, forty-two. 
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were all -woters; when he expticitly said there were only nineteen | 
voters.” 

© We have no charity (continues the Scotsman) for those who give or 
receive bribes; but there are rules of evidence applicable to this as to other 
offences; and we think it must be admitted, that Mr. Harrison’s statement 
made it very questionable, whether corruption to such a limited extent, in a 
constituency of upwards of twelve hundred voters, established any case either 
for disfranchising the borough, or extending the right to any neighbouring 
district. Accordingly, the Chancellor, on the ground that there was no 
example of any such proceeding when the proved delinquencies were so far 
curtailed, moved for the rejection of the bili.” 

Now, the aim of this statement (which appeared almost in the 
Same terms in three London journals, noted tools in Lord 
Broveuan's hands, about a fortnight ago), is to make people 
believe that the case against Warwick was confined to the proof of 
bribery against nineteen voters. The writer, who says “ he had ac- 
cess to know” what passed on the occasion in the Upper House, 
must have known that he was guilty of a gross suppressio vert when 
he penned the paragraph we have quoted. It is a most unworthy 
and palpable attempt to misrepresent the real state of the ques- 
tion, by omitting some material facts which bear upon it. 

The aim of the supporters of the bill was to prove the general 
corruption of the Warwick constituency. They did not attack the 
returned Members, for they were already unseated. Neither was 
the Earl of W arwicx personally aimed at in the bill: that noble- 
™man was and is in, the hands of Mr. Perrer, and may yet be 
dealt with in a manner exceedingly disagreeable to himself and 
his useful friend the Chancellor. But, as we have already said, 
the general corruption of the borough was to be established : and 
notwithstanding the extreme reluctance to admit evidence for the 
bill,—reluctance which was manifested very decidedly by Lord 
Broveuam during the brief and uncertain periods of his atten- 
dance at the investigation,—a large mass of evidence was laid 
before. their Lordships, of which the bribery cases formed but 
a small part, though Lord Brovenawm’'s apologist in the Scotsman 
Makes no mention of any other. 

1. There were forty-two cases of bribery proved, although the 
difficulty to prove bribery is notoriously so great. That the men 
who actually took the money were not all voters, is a matter of 
small moment in such an investigation as this; for no human being 
will have the hardihood to deny that the money was expended 
upon all for the purposes of corruption,—in other words, directly 
or indirectly to buy votes. 

2. A sum of 513/. 4s. 9d. was or is to be paid to drapers and 
mercers, for colours, &c. Bills to that amount have been sent in, 

3. Before the teste of the writ, 11607. and after the teste 2083/., 
was laid out in treating. Additional bills have been delivered ; 
though what proportion was for treating before or after the writ, 
has not beenascertained; but these sums swell the total for treat- 
ing to 4464/. 

A. False rating. The Peers refused to receive evidence on this 
point,—because, forsooth, false rating is not “a corrupt practice,” 
In their opinion. Does not this speak for itself? The evidence 
given before the Commons shows that 140 persons were fraudu- 
lently rated. 

5. Riots, and interference of Lord Warwick. Evidence on 
these points was also decided to be inadmissible ; and the counsel 
for the bill were directed to allude as little as possible to Lord 
Warwick! Indeed, Lord Brovenam professed an opinion that 
a Peer may legally interfere in elections, in defiance of the Stand- 
ing Order of the Commons. 

6. Transfer of 3100/. from Lord Warwick's bank account to 
Sir Cuartes GREVILLE's agent for election purposes: this was 
proved before the Lords. 

Notwithstanding all the obstacles thrown in the way of the in- 
vestigation, an outlay of between five and six thousand pounds 
upon 700 voters—for that was the number of the GREVILLE voters 
—was proved before the House of Peers. Before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, an expenditure of 8500/., or 122. per voter, 
was proved, besides numerous cases of false rating, rioting, and in- 
timidation. Taking it altogether, it is one of the very grossest 
cases of profligate corruption of voters, that our election annals can 
furnish. And yet, in the teeth of all these proved facts, Lord 
Broveuam chose to consider the whole case against Warwick as 
limited to the bribery of nineteen voters; and his advocate in 
Edinburgh thinks he was perfectly justified in so doing ! 

As regards the conduct of Lord Rapnor, we stated at the time, 
that it was quite unaccountable. It seemed altogether unworthy 
of his character. But we have reason to believe that Lord RapNor 
was both misrepresented* and cheated: and moreover, Lord Rap- 
NoR's opinion, one way or the other, cannot alter Lord BroucHAm's 
share in the rejection of the Warwick Bill. The Chancellor heard 
but little of the evidence; he was not qualified by his knowledge 
of the case to pass a decided judgment upon it. The House of 
Commons has shown clearly enough what is their opinion of the 
Chancellor's mode of proceeding; and it will require something 
more than false and fabricated stories by the Chancellor's friends, 
to persuade the public that the Warwick Bill was rejected from a 
deficiency of evidence to support it. 

* See Lord Rapnor’s Speech, in the Mirror of Parliament, No. LIX, p. 3223. 





CONSEQUENCES OF THE REPEAL OF THE 
NEWSPAPER STAMP TAX. 
Few or none of the sticklers for taxes on mi/srmation will deny, 
that in a contest between truth and error, the latter must be dis- 
comfited. “ Magna est veritas et prevalebit,’ isa maxim gene- 











rally adopted at the present day even by the Tories. But then, 
truth must have fair play in the struggle; her motions should not 
be impeded by swaddling-clothes, while her opponent brandishes 
his legs: and arms unfettered. Our laws, however, do in fact 
operate in this manner, 

The advocates for continuing the existing restrictions on the 
press are perpetually falling into gross inconsistencies. They 
complain that the popular mind is poisoned by seditious publica- 
tions; and yet exert themselves to prevent the circulation of 
papers in which rational politics are ineculeated. They assert 
that the consequence of repealing the stamp-duty would be 
ruinous to the character of our journals; and yet maintain their 
own disinterestedness in taking up this side of the argument, 
seeing that the circulation of their papers would not be lessened 
but increased by a reduction in their price. The writers in the 
Times and the Standard believe that an increased circulation 
would result from a diminution in the cost of those journals; and 
yet at the same time argue (at least the Standard argues) as if all 
such papers would be driven out of the market by an influx of 
penny trash. The calculation which every proprietor of a journal 
of high character makes, tends to the same result—that he shall 
sell more papers at threepence than at sixpenee; and _ yet, 
although the sale of each journal is to be augmented, the total 
amount sold is to be lessened by the intrusion of cheap papers got 
up in the American style! If it be said, that although the sale 
of the Times and the Standard will be augmented, their quality 
will be deteriorated, we ask why should it? At least equal 
means to those now possessed by these journals, will, we presume, 
be continued to them. An increase of sale does not neces- 
sarily induce an inferiority in the commodity. And as for 
the public taste, it is the merest assumption to suppose that 
all at once it is to retrograde. Cheapness is not disgusting, 
Immense quantities of standard works have recently been pur- 
chased by multitudes, at reduced prices, who would have bought 
them long ago had they been as cheap. Men prefer a good article 
to a bad one, and will always buy it in preference if their finances 
will permit them. Why good newspapers should be discarded for 
bad ones, only beeause they can be had at a cheap instead of a 
dear rate, is to us incomprehensible. 

If it be said, that though the immediate effect of reducing the 
price of well-conducted newspapers would be to increase their sale, 
yet that after a time the general taste would become vitiated, and 
the profits of seditious or slanderous or obscene newspapers would 
exceed the gains of the reputable ones so greatly as to induce the 
proprietors of the latter to follow the disreputable course of their 
successful competitors,—we reply, that the assumption is libellous 
to our fellow countrymen, and proceeds with very ill grace from 
those who maintain that the English nation is Conservative and 
well-disposed. It is an assumption utterly unsupported by facts. 
For although a few slanderous and indecent stamped papers do 
obtain an extensive temporary sale, no proprietor of a reputable 
newspaper would consider it a good speculation to adopt the same 
course. It remains to be proved that the abolition of the stamp 
merely would alter this state of things. 

The Standard professes itself unable to conjecture what our 
reasons are for supposing that a repeal of the stamp-duty would 
not reduce the condition of the British to that of the American 
press. We mentioned last week that there were reasons ; although, 
as we considered the argument against cheapness drawn from 
America, answered by the argument in favour of cheapness drawn 
from France, there did not appear to be any necessity for detailing 
them. The Morning Chronicle has this week anticipated us in 
stating some of the reasons— 

‘ The capital of England may be said to supply the matter for the press of the 
whole empire. All the foreign intelligence, Parliamentary reports, law pro- 
ceedings, &c. are copied from the London papers by the Country papers. Now 
America is without any locality to indemnify a publisher for the expenditure 
necessary for a London newspaper. Washington is a village, and any news- 
paper published in it must trust to circulation in other parts of the Union ; and 
no man would think of incurring an expense in getting up a publication which 
might be copied by a rival and the copy sold as soon as the original. The ex- 
pense of a newspaper in America is merely the expense of compositors and press- 
men; and hence the facility with which they are set up.” 

There is a good deal in this; and the True Sun is also, toa 
certain extent, right in its observation, that there is a want of 
decorum and polish in the people of the United States, which 
renders political abuse less offensive to them than to us. But we 
attribute the personal vituperation, with which the American press 
abounds, to their political system, which renders almost every office 
elective, however petty it may be. It is the price the Americans 
pay for the advantage of possessing really free institutions, and 
the power of calling public servants to a speedy reckoning. The 
country is in a constant electioneering ferment. Not only are 
there frequent elections of members to Congress, but also to the 
State Legislatures, and to municipal offices to which salaries are 
attached. The candidates and their supporters come into perpetual 
contact with each other; and much personal irritation takes a 
political hue. The newspapers do not create, they merely afford a 
vent to this electioneering abuse. ’ 

The Standard denies that the French journals are equal in 
point of ability to our own. This is a matter of taste, as far as 
the writing of what are termed “ leading articles” is concerned. 
In the miscellaneous departments the French ave assuredly infe- 
rior. But our object was to show, that the cheapness of the 
French journals did not prevent men of high character and talent 
from being engaged in the conduct of them; which was the point 
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under consideration. It appears to us that the Parisian journals, 
od some of the provincial ones (the Indicateur de Bourdeaur, 
or exatapic) frequently contain more highly-finished and care- 
aaiiy-weitten articles {lan are to be found in the London journals. 
In lighter paragr pls also they ass mre diy excel us. 

A principal reason why the Parisian papers are not so coptous 
as our own in mise¢ Is and commercial intelligence, is the 
want of material. Paris is not the great port of France ; it ned not 
the commercial cr manufacturing emporium. Consequently the 
papers have but few advertisements ; whereas a London daily paper 
jooks mainly to advertisements for support. Take away its ad- 
yertisements from the Times, and see how its broad sheet would 
shrink, and how its foreign ¢ rrespondence and Parliamentary 
: id dwindle away. The French people are also gene- 
people of England as regards political know- 
of information is lower among them than 
sxounts for the inferiority of many of their poli- 
tical essay journals and their speeches in the Chambers. 
But still the best writers they have contribute to or conduct news- 
papers. There are, in short, both in America and in France, 
am ple reasons for the inferiority of their newspapers to ours 
without reference to the stamp-duty. But all this seems rather 
beside the question; which is, net whether journals are good or 
pad in America or France, but whether the quality of English 
papers must be deteriorated by taking of the duty, and leaving 
the same talent, capital, and industry employed in their produc- 
tion, as before. 
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We call the attention cf Lord MuLerave to a case of the week 
which goes to illustrate the management of the Post-office. Goop- 
win, a letter-earrier, was sentenced to death at the Old Bailey on 

Vednesday, for purloining a bank-noie from a letter intrusted to 
him for delivery. The Jury who convicted him presented a me- 
morial to the Court, strongly recommending him to mercy, on the 
rounds of previous good cl 

hich he Aes subject, owing to the loose nature of the Post-office 
yeculations relative to paid letters.” 

‘It appeared from the evidence of one of the letter-sorters, given 
on the trial, that there are between two and three hundred letter- 
sorters in the General Post-oflice; that the desks are separated 
from each other by a thin partition; that letters sometimes after 
being sorted remain on the desks for an hour and a half; and that 
it would be quite easy for any person on either side of a desk to 
take off the letters. 

No wonder that so many letters are missing and so few re- 
covered. The return presented last session, of the number of con- 
victions that had taken place, was a most fallacious one: if a re- 
turn of the number of letters reported as missing had been sup- 
plied, it would have given a more correct idea of the slovenly mode 
in which some of the operations in this immaculate department 
are carried on, 








A hypocritical howl of lamentation has been sent forth this 
week, by the Times and the Herald, on the cruel operation of 
the new Poor-law Bill. The refusal by the Thames Street 
Magistrate to order out-door relief to three female applicants, af- 
forded the pretext for this display of pathos. The case is thus 
stated by the Heradd this morning— 

“The first (applicant), it appears, is the widow of a sawyer, who dropped 
down suddenly in a timber-yard, and has left her with three children, aged 
three, five, and seven years ! “The second, the widow of a sailor, who was killed 
at sea, with two children, one six and the other four years of age! The third, 
the widow of a ballast-getter, who was drowned in the river six weeks ago, 
leaving her two children, aged eight and eleven years. It appears that none of 
these received more than 2s. a week from the parish ; and that, with this slight 
assistance, they were supporting their families by the labour of their own hands.” 

The question is, are they ab/e to support their families by the 
labour of their own hands? Itappears thatinquiry has been made 
into the cireumstauces of each case; and the result is stated in a 
letter from a Rate-payer of Ratcliffe, in the Chronicle. The 
sawyer’s widow is a young and healthy washerwoman, living with 
her mother, and in no want of the necessaries of life. The second 
believes that her husband died at sea; but as she is young and 
healthy also, and is earning a livelihood by needlework, she is not 
in want of parish relief. The third asked for relief, and was ordered 
to be admitted into the workhouse; but as she did not apply 
tobe adnuitted till ten days afterwards, it was pretty clear that 
her distress was not of the most urgent kind; and it turns out 
that she has a pension from the Trinity Corporation. The Rate- 
payer, who enters very minutely into all the particulars of these 
cases, denies that the dwellings of any of the applicants exhibit 
the appearanee cf want; and one of them adimitted that she made 
the demand because she thought she had as good a right to the 
Parish money as others who received it. 

From the explanation, it is evident that the public must be 
Very cautious in crediting the stories of parochial cruelty which 
Will be got wp by the aid-cf penny-a-line eloquence. 






Strange things happen occasionally in our courts of justice. On 
Moaday morning, a man was tried before Sergeant ARABtn for 
stealing some wainseot. Before the trial commenced, Mr. CLarn- 
SON, the prisoner's counsel, urged the Court to postpone it; on the 
gtound that the prisoner's witnesses were not present, but would 
be in the evening. The Judge, however, would grant no delay; 
and the evidence against the prisoner was proceeded with. Lo 
summing up, the Judge remarked that the evidence was of a very 





racter, “and the great temptation to° 





loose description ; but notwithstanding, the Jury returned a ver- 
dict of “guilty.” Mr. Crarkson protested, as well he might, 
against such:a verdict, after the charge of the Judge, and without 
hearing the prisoner's witnesses. Some altercation arose, and 
Sergeant Arasin Wefended the conduct of the Jury. The next 
day, Mr. Cuarxson challenged the Jury, who were very indig- 
nant at being turned out of the box; and Sergeant Aran ob- 
served, that the witnesses for the prisoner, tried the day before, 
were only witnesses to character, and that in his sentence he 
should have all the benefit of their evidence, just as if it had been 
given in Court. 

This appears a very irregular mode of administering the law. 
In the first place, it not unfreqaently happens that the evidence 
of witnesses to character really makes strongly against, not in 
favour of the prisoner; and such evidence influences or ought to 
influence the Jury very materially in their verdict. Oa the other 
hand, the prisoner should have the benefit of his good character 
with the Jury as well as the Judge: if that were not the true in- 
teni of the law, why is not evidence to character postponed till 
after the verdict has been given? Sergeant ARABIN deprived the 
prisoner of the benefit of a goed character with the Jury, in a case 
where he himself described the evidence as being of a “ very loose 
deseription,” and therefore one in which character good or bad 
would have more than usual weight. At the same time, in his 
sentence, he chose to take it for granted that his character had 
been gocd, merely because witnesses were called to say so! 


Mr. Rozert Owen told the assembly of small tradesmen in 
Southampton Buildings, on Tuesday last, that “ every one of them 
would be a monopolist to-morrow if he could.” Scarcely a da 
passes withouta confirmation of the truth of thisremark. We see 
the workmen combining together for the purpose of monopoliziag 
employment in their several callings. In every profession and 
trade, there is the disposition to exclude competitors ; and the whole 
course of human affairs must be changed, society must be reor- 
ganized on different principies, and in fact human nature itself 
must become different from what it has hitherto been every- 
where, before the monopolizing spirit, which was so absurdly 
denounced by the ignorant men at the meeting of builders and 
bricklayers, can be done away with. It is to be observed, that the 
description of monopolists to which we are referring, and of which 
the small tradesmen complain, receive no exclusive support from 
the Laws or Government of the country. Their possession of a 
monopoly, if such it can be called, depends upon their ability to 
perform certain kinds of work on better terms than men of less 
means; it is merely a premium on skill and capital. 

The Police reports of yesterday supply an instance of the union 
of men of small capital for the exclusion of competitors, which 
we were not aware of. It appears that the Omnibus proprietors 
have formed themselves into a society, and levy large sums on all 
who seek to enter the business, which they call making them pay 
for the goodwill of the road. At the Marlborough Street Oifice, 
an omnibus-driver was informed against by an agent of the society, 
for some trifling breach of the law. He defended himself, in the 
following speech— 

‘** The fact is, your Worship, this proceeding has been directed by the 
Omnibus Society, because I didn’t choose to pay a large sum of money, and 
belong to their body. They do all they can to get me cff the road, by run- 
ning omnibuses before me and behind me, so as to intercept my passengers. They 
have laid out the road amongst themselves, and have each got their stated times 
for running, and their three minutes when stopping at certain places. Now, 
because I don’t choose to pay for the goodwill of the road, the moment my om- 
nibus comes up, this man, who is paid by the Omnibus Society, orders the 
driver to go on; and, if he takes the same time as the other omnibuses, [ am 
obliged to attend to informations, as in the present instance.” 

A member of the worshipful society, who was present, said that 
he had paid 288/. for his goodwill of the road. The defendant 
said that he was asked only 1302. Another omnibus-owner de- 
clared that he had been persecuted and annoyed by the “ mono- 
polists,” but had been well supported by the public, and had suc- 
cessfully resisted them. 

We have no doubt that a close inquiry into the mode in which 
business is carried on everywhere would elicit facts substantially 
similar to those disclosed above. The grocers and butchers in 
certain districts are as much averse to the establishment of new 
shops for the sale of sugar and mutton, as barristers are to the 
intrusion of an able competitor into their circuit. From the be- 
trayal of the omnibus plot, however, one result may be expected, 
namely, a reduction in the fares. If in addition to the cost of 
supporting an omnibus, the proprietor can afford to pay two or three 
hundred pounds for liberty to drive a certain distance on a road, 
it seems to follow, that the charge to passengers is still too high 
This, however, is an evil which may be left to mend itself. 


. 





A mistake was made yesterday, by an unfortunate suitor in the 
Court of Requests, similar to those illusions which, from the 
days of Puaurus to the present, when people go to laugh at 
Wrencu in My Twin Brother, have furnished writers for the 
stage with their most amusing subjects. Mr. Jonzs, a surgeon, 
summoned Mr. Kraus ScHNACKENBURGER, a German of course, 
for non-payment of a small bill for medicine andattendance. The 
defendant swore that he had never seen Mr. “ Yones” in his 
life before. Mr. Jones declared that he had attended him for 
upwards of a week, and knew him perfectly well; his assistant 
gave evidence to the same effect; and therefore the Commissioner, 
in spite of sundry oaths sworn in very good German by Mr. 
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ScHNACKENBURGER, decided that he must pay the money. The 
matter had proceeded thus far, when, in answer to a call from 
the defendant, another person entered, and stood beside him. One 
was the exact counterpart to the other—“ like in all parts as one 
egg to another.” The defendant maliciously asked Mr. Jonss, if 
he would adhere to the statement he had made upon oath? but 
Mr. JonEs was now too much puzzled to swear to his patient. It 
appeared from a further examination by the Commissioner, that 
both the Germans bore the name of Knaus ScHNACKENBURGER, 
and both lived at “Numbro dree, Yorge Street.” They are 
cousins: and find their exact resemblance to each other very 
useful on occasions like the present. 


Spain may be a very barbarous and uncivilized country in the 
opinion of Englishmen, but in some matters Spaniards take the 
lead of us. We talk a vast deal about education; but treat the 
young gentlemen of the country, the future citizens, scholars, 
soldiers, and statesmen of England, as if they were deficient in all 
the nobler feelings, and sensitive only to the rod. For almost 
every description of offence, an English boy is flogged like a 
Negro slave, a jackass, or a private in the Coldstream. The fol- 
lowing decree, dated Madrid, 25th of August 1834, and issued by 
the Minister of the Interior, is creditable to his good sense and 
right feeling. We wish we could see a similar document signed 
“* DUNCANNON.” 

* Tt has come to the knowledge of her Majesty the Queen Regent, that in 
some colleges of this capital, the punishment of flogging is used upon the boys; 
and this mode of correction being contrary to decency and decorum, and dis- 
gracing as much him who inflicts ii as him who suffers it, it is ordered that 
tn all the colleges and houses of education of this kingdom, shall be abolished 
similar chastisement, and every other mode which may cause any injury or 
pain. The masters of colleges are directed to correct the faults of their scholars 
by the means of emulation and good example, and by privations which cannot 
produce evil consequences, either physical or moral.” 

It thus appears that the young Spaniards are not in future to 
be used like brutes: Englishmen will soon be singular in their 
adherence to ‘‘ a mode of correction contrary to decency and de- 
corum, and disgracing as much him who inflicts it as him who 
suffers it.” 





EDINBURGH-WHIG SONG 
FOR THE GREAT GREY MEETING. 
Tune—" Carle, now the King’s come!” 

Blythe Scornanp’s gather’d a’ her clans, 
Avutp REEkI®’s wash’d her face and han’s, 
Wi’ joy, amaist has ‘‘ coup’d the crans ”— 
Carle, now Lord Harry’s come! 
The Caxron’s got a bra’ new bonnet, 
And loud Sir Jamie craws upon it, 
His speech he scarce has time to con it— 
Carle, now Lord Harry’s come! 
Was never seen sae grand a day, 
Was never heard sic awsome fray : 
But think na’ ’tis for Yerl Grey— 
Carle, now Lord Harry’s come ! 
What care we for duty done ? 
And what care we for honours won? 
We boo unto the risin’ sun— 
Carle, now Lord Harry’s come! 
Come Hamitron, and tak’ the chair— 
But speak na’ French, I mak’t my prayer: 
Rosezerry, I’m glad to see ye there— 
Carle, now Lord Harry’s come! 
Come, PANMURE, come, the tried and true— 
Ye mind when Whigs were unco few ; 
Though now there’s nought but Buff and Blue— 
Carle, now Lord Harry’s come! 
Come frae ye’re counties, SuHirrAs a’— 
Tak’ tent ye dinna bide awa’, 
Or ne’er in purple gown ye’ll blaw— 
Carle, now Lord Harry’s come! 
Come Grascow, GREENOCK, and DuNDEE— 
Come Whigs o’ every shade that be, 
Frae Tory rat to Liberal free— 
Carle, now Lord Harry’s come! 
Come gather a’ the kintra roun’, 
Frae city, brugh, and landward toun ; 
Frae South come up, frae North come down— 
Carle, now Lord Harry’s come! 
Biackxwoop, hide ye’rsel’ wi’ shame ; 
Kir, gang your gate, and greet at hame ; 
Tarr, restore that head o’ fame— 
Carle, now Lord Harry’s come! 
Wuics, rejoice! for never mair 
Shall Tories ride ye hard and sair, 
Nor future place or pension share— 
Carle, now Lord Harry’s come ! 


Then gie’s a shout will raise the toun, 
And fling the very Castle doun, 
Frighten the man that’s in the moon— 
Carle, now Lord Harry’s come! 
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GUTZLAFFS CHINA. 

In the opinion of Sir Huau Wittovacney, there was but one 
way left ‘for a man to signalize himself, after the exploits which 
the world had witnessed up to the Elizabethan age; and that 
was, to discover the North-west Passage. We presume his deci- 
sion must be limited to a nautical sense: for, notwithstanding the 
deeds of high emprizé which have been performed since the days 
of the Virgin Queen, the speculators in the lottery of fame have 
China yet in store, supposing all other prizes were drawn. The 
ambitious undertaker needs not fear too commonplace, too easy, 
or too short a task. The subject is a mighty kingdom, whose 
origin is lost in the shades of antiquity. She may probably vie 
with Egypt in age: if she should yield the palm to Egypt in 
gigantic but objectless monuments, she far excels her in works of 
utility: and there is this advantage on the side of the sons of 
Fohi, that though getting exceedingly old, they are still living; 
their language is spoken, their muniments can be read; the 
people are mummy-looking, it is true, but they are not mummies, 
But, besides matters of curious or mysterious interest, China has 
other claims on our attention. With her originated many useful 
manufactures, many important arts: the silk and porcelain trades 
are entirely hers; so are suspension-bridges, terraced agriculture, 
and internal navigation by artificial canals; she possessed at an 
early period, if she did not (which is highly probable) communi- 
cate to Europe, the germs of printing and of gunpowder. Her 
nominal territory is perhaps the largest in the world; her popula 
tion decidedly the most numerous. From her earliest records, the 
government and its subjects have been a marvel; they are now more 
so. The people are sparing, ingenious, patient, laboriously, industri- 
ous; population presses against subsistence, and is of course sub- 
jected to a fierce competition; education is very general; the 
highest offices are open to all, and learning is the test of fitness, 
Yet, with no restrictions of caste, unfettered by any religious belief, 
willing to receive any new thing, and bringing it to the touch- 
stone of utility, upwards of three hundred and fifty millions have 
stagnated for hundreds of ages both in mind and in mechanics. 
Their philosophy is as Conrucius left it: with innumerable 
books and constant ‘ new publications,” they have not “ one ori- 
ginal writer, nor have they had for many centuries:” the arts 
which their ancestors invented and gave to Europe are unim- 
proved. The governing family has been frequently changed; yet 
neither conquest nor convulsion changes the form of government. 
In ceremonials it is imposing, in form cumbrous; in reality grind- 
ing, tyrannical, weak, despicable, and despised: yet it not only 
rules its own dissatisfied subjects, but receives respect, almost 
submission, from those European powers it insults. 

Here is a fair field for those who would do deeds or write 
volumes. If an ambitious gentleman is of a serious cast—let him 
study the language, and convert to the true faith a nation which 
has many gods, many religions, but no belief. Would he more 
than emulate VoLra1re and Earl Grry combined—let him go fort, 
and, shaking the public mind of China, bring about a searching 
reform. Does he possess an historical genius—let him read all 
the original information that Europeans have furnished, without 
implicitly relying on it; and then proceeding to China, peruse 
their native histories, examine their archives, and study their 
country, their government, and their people, not as from lay 
figures, but in action, not from dry bones, but from the living 
creature. He may thus do for China what Mr. Tyrrer has done 
for Scotland. Till then, we must be content with Mr. GurzLarr 
or the Jesuits; the first more true, more sensible, and more prac- 
tically useful; the others— unless formerly we were easier 
pleased than we are now—more comprehensive in view, more 
skilful in arrangement, and more entertaining to read. They have 
latterly been suspected—and our honest and unprejudiced author 
inclines to the opinion—of painting China couleur de rose, and 
giving a picture so flattering as almost to lose the likeness ; but 
the charge must be looked at with counteracting cireumstances. 
The remarks of the most philosophic mind are tinged by its 
own experience. When the Jesuits went out to China, that empire 
was perhaps something better than it is now; but Europe un- 
doubtedly was very much worse. The active fermentation of mind, 
the germ of all our modern discoveries and improvements, had 
then, in the eyes of Churchmen at all events, produced little save 
heresies, disorders, and troubles : it had overturned much that was 
venerable; it had produced plenty that was new, but little 
that was good. Commerce and navigation were in their infancy; 
machinery was almost, the “press,” steam, and quick com- 
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munication, were quite unknown; the best of our manufactures 
were much inferior to those of the Celestial Empire. That an 
European of the present day should come to a conclusion differing 
from that of the early Missionaries, was to be expected; for the 
points of comparison varied, even the very evidence was no longer 
the same, and they themselves with our lights would pronounce 
a different judgment. Thus much as to the Celestial Empire, and 
in excuse of a class of men whom it is not the fashion to panegyrize. 
Proceed we to Mr. Gurz.arr's work. 

This is not, as the titlepage announces, a mere historical sketch 
of China, but a general view of the country, and of the language, 
character, and government, of the Chinese, as well as of their 
history both domestic and foreign. The volume opens with a 


minute and informing geographical and statistical account of the | 


empire; valuable, because we believe it to be new and true, 
though—an unavoidable circumstance—the Chinese names of 
places are something of a stumblingblock to English readers, 
presenting to them hard words without ideas. The government 
and laws are discussed in the next chapter; the novelty and 
recommendation of which consists, perhaps, more in its conclu- 
sions than its facts or information. The people, in their character, 
usages, industry, language, sciences, and religion, are pleasantly 
and naively exhibited in the third chapter. Then follows the 
historical portion, occupying the greater part of the volumes. 
This is divided by Mr. Gurzuarr into four eras,—the Mythologi- 
cal, the Ancient, the Middle Ages, and the Modern. The ancient 
dates from 2207 years before Christ, though the author has little 
faith in any of the records prior to Confucius, 550 years before the 
Christian era. The subdivisions are determined by dynasties, and 
are narrated reign by reign in consecutive order ; being in fact an- 
nals rather than history. The execution is clear, but somewhat de- 
ficient in impression and force, from the minuteness with which 
it is handled, as well perhaps as from the deficient sympathy 
which European readers must entertain for so remote a country, 
unless it be excited by breadth of treatment and all the arts of 
narration. The narrative is, however, tinged occasionally with a 
Chinese spirit when the native writers have been closely followed 
or quoted. In this point of view, the fabulous history is the most 
striking. It is drawn entirely from Chinese authorities, and is 
full of strange events and quaint ideas expressed with natveté and 
terseness; and possesses altogether some of the simplicity and 
happy childishness of a fair tale. The fifth division of the work is 
professional—it relates to the propagation of the gospel in China. 
The sixth embraces a brief view of the foreign intercourse held 
with China by the ancient world and by the Mahometans. The 
seventh and last subject is called ‘‘ Emporiums:” it contains an 
account of the best stations for commerce, of the different points 
at which European nations have traded, a narrative of their 
commercial doings, and of the various embassies despatched to the 
Celestial Throne,—wherein the English have been as successful 
asany in real business, and more stiff in points of ceremony, hav- 
ing invariably refused the kow-tow (knock-head). It is also in- 
termixed with some instructions for managing the Chinese Court 
and Mandarins ; which may be briefly told—firmness, threats, or 
what is better still, compulsion. There are also some directions 
of a similar nature for trading in China. It appears that the 
English might without difficulty select any ports they pleased, 
and, by keeping a ship or two of war constantly stationed off the 
towns, there would never be the least delay or obstruction offered 
to merchants ; or they might march an army to Pekin, and dictate 
acommercial treaty, if they did not feel inclined to overthrow the 
government. But these modes are expensive : they would neither 
be convenient nor very honest. We come therefore to the alter- 
Native petitioned for by the foreign residents at Canton, recom- 
mended in effect by Mr. Gurziarr, and already expounded in 
this journal—the establishment of a few free trading emporiums 
on the unclaimed islands along the coast, leaving the Chinese to 
defy or bribe their own officials, or smuggle the foreign goods, as 
they found most convenient to themselves. 


LANG'S VIEW OF THE POLYNESIAN NATION. 


“How was America peopled?” was a question that employed the 
quidnunes till the discoveries of Coox in the South Sea. The 
mode in which New Zealand, the Friendly, the Sandwich, the 
Society Islands, and— passing the smaller groups scattered over 
that immense ocean — the isolated Easter Isle, first became inha- 
bited, and from what race the aborigines sprung, were points that 
came in happy time to turn attention from a matter where novelty 
of illustration appeared likely to be exhausted since a gentleman 
had found and identified the Lost Tribes of Israel in the Red 
Indians of the back woods. Assuming one of the islands to be 
peopled, the facts collected by navigators and the reason of the 
case seemed to show, that it was possible, by the accidents of 
storms and currents, for these inhabitants to be distributed over 
some of the others. But, waving the difficulties of the Sandwich 
Islands, and still more of Easter Isle, the stumble was at starting. 
How came the first spot to be peopled? was it from Asia, was it 
from America? or were the inhabitants indigenous? To ‘“demon- 
strate” the truth of the matter, not only as regards the discoveries 
of Coox, but of CoLumsus, is the object of Dr. Lanc. He com- 


bines the two difficulties, and clears up both. The “ Principal of 


he Australian College, Sydney,” steps in where Revelation is 


ilent. In future let Ham and Japhet yield to Shem. The dee 
igeendants of the two former are respectively confined to Africa and 





Europe: the fecundity of Shem has peopled two quarters of the 
globe, and one of those quarters an hemisphere of itself. 

It may be gathered from these remarks, that we deem the sub- 
ject which the worthy Doctor has undertaken too obscure for 
human genius to penetrate: we also suspect that he is deficient in 
a knowledge of the sciences and the learning necessary for its in- 
vestigation, even were it less mysterious than itis. The book, 
however, is not without interest: the author is very clear, and very 
earnest ; if superficial, he is also pleasant; and his ideas, if more 
comprehensive than seme of his predecessors, are not more start- 
ling, perhaps not so absurd. 

The first position of the Doctor is the uniformity in the inhabi- 
tants of the Pacific Isles. ‘From the Sandwich Islands in the 
Northern to New Zealand in the Southern hemisphere—from the 
Indian Archipelago to Easter Island near the continent of America 
(an extent of ocean comprising sixty degrees of latitude and one 
hundred and twenty of longitude, 7. e. exactly twice the extent of 
the ancient Roman empire in its greatest glory),—the same printi- 
tive language is spoken, the same singular customs prevail, the 
same semibarbarous nation inhabits the multitude of the Isles.” 
If these customs be examined, their Asiatic origin is distinctly 
traceable. The most ancient and remarkable feature of Asiatic 
society, is the distinction of caste: this also prevails to a great 
extent in the South Sea Islands, and in the Friendly Isles the 
numbers and orders are very similar to those of Hindostan. The 
taboo of the Pacific, by which a person or thing is wholly or par- 
tially forbidden approach or contact, had or has something analo- 
gous to it throughout Asia, and reached even to ancient Attica : 
take the instance of the show-bread of the Jews, forbidden to all 
save the priests; and the Athenian olive-trees, sacred to Minerva. 
Again, circumcision is decidedly an Asiatic rite: it is practised in 
several groups of the South Sea Isles. Moreover, in “ their phy- 
sical conformation, and their general character, the natives of the 
South Sea Islands strongly resemble the Malays.” Asiatic cus- 
toms and sports, modes of thinking, and corresponding peculiarities 
of action, are also discovered; and the tradition of some of the 
islanders points in the direction of Asia as the spot whence their 
ancestors first arrived. But the resemblance of the language of 
the Polynesian nations with that of the Malays is the grand argu- 
ment for the Asiatic origin. The strange coincidence has been 
noted and admitted by every Oriental scholar, and every competent 
navigator, whatever might be the opposite conclusions drawn from 
it. In their roots, in their monosyllabic character, in their con- 
struction, and in their having an ordinary and a ceremonial dialect, 
the languages bear evidence of one having been derived from the 
other, or both from one common root. Put all these things toge- 
ther, argues Dr. Lana, and the inference coupled with their com- 
parative proximity is strong, that the Seuth Sea Islands were 
peopled from the Indian Archipelago, or rather, as it eventually 
turns out, from the South-east coast of Asia. 

Thus far there is nothing of novelty in the Doctor's facts or 
conclusions. He next, having shown that the objection urged as 
to the uniformity of the winds is invalid, proceeds to argue, that 
America was peopled, not from Asia by wanderers crossing over 
Behring’s Strait, but from the South Sea Islands. Nothing, he 
maintains, is better established than this— that man degene- 
rates from civilization, when cut off from his fellows and exposed 
to hardship. It is therefore neither likely nor feasible, that indi- 
viduals could cross the deserts of Tartary and Siberia, pass the 
narrow sea which separates Asia and America, land in the cold 
and sterile region which they would there find, and, becoming 
Red Indians and barbarians, afterwards emerge into the com- 
paratively enlightened people who founded and maintained the 
empires of Mexico and Peru. As, according to Dr. Lane's own 
showing, these nations must have been in advance of the islanders 
from whom he represents them to have sprung, and as the hard- 
ships of successive tempest-tost voyages of many thousand miles, 
even “in the beautifully-carved gallies of the maritime Malays,” 
would not have improved their civilization, the premises would 
seem to cut two ways. The Principal of the Australian College 
thinks otherwise; and he argues, from the greater civilization 
having been found on the Western coasts of America—in Chili, 
Peru, and Mexico, whilst on the Eastern or Atlantic side of the 
mountain ranges of South America, and in the forests of the 
North, the inhabitants were more barbarous—that this is strong 

“evidence of an Asiatic or Polynesian origin: a conclusion which 
he endeavours to confirm by a variety of arguments drawn from 
their customs, their institutions, their arts, and their modes of 
building. He adds, and truly, that it would be more likely for the 
islands to have peopled the continent, than the continent the isles 
(a3 some maintain) ; for it would be impossible to pass America, 
but exceedingly easy to miss the groups. 

The Doctor does not, however, pause here; the greatest is 
behind. When the Europeans first arrived in India, says he, 
they found the Malays powerful, but displaying traces of having 
been in former ages far more so. Their language, too, bears 
marks of the most remote antiquity in structure ; enriched, though 
perhaps corrupted, by two successive engraftings : the Sanscrit or 
Brahminical, which took place at an early period, and has become 
almost fused with the original; the Arabic of a later date, which 
exhibits less evident marksofamalgamation. But, in the qualities 
already enumerated—the roots, the monosyllabic character, the 
construction, and the two dialects —the pure Malayan resembles 
the Chinese, &c.; and is identified still more closely with the 
Polynesian. The true annals of China, however, show that their 
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empire is of a most remote antiquity. A similar observation 
applies to the period when the Sanscrit language was engrafted 
upon the Malayan. Time must have been allowed for the peopling 
of America, and for the subsequent declension of their inhabitants ; 
for decline they did, as is evident from the remains of their 
monuments. From all this, and many minor arguments which 
we have not space to enumerate, the theorist infers, that the 
eae Malayan is one of the originai tongues supernaturally 

estowed at the building of Babel: that the people upon whom it 
‘was conferred travelled towards the South-east of Asia, and 
founded an empire upon whose debris the present Chinese and the 
former Malayan empires arose. They took with them the ante- 
diluvian arts which they doubtless possessed—the models of 
which we see in “ the colossal statues, the immense temples, and 
the vast pyramids of Egypt:” their “ beautifully-carved gallies 
traversed the Indian Ocean and the Western Pacific in all direc- 
tions :” in short, they peopled the South Sea Islands; they medi- 
ately founded the kingdoms of Mexico and Peru, “ whose monu- 
ments ofa similar character to that of the Egyptians, we may rest 
assured, were the work of a people whose civilization was derived 
immediately from the same primitive source,’"—that is, the ante- 
diluvian arts, and the builders of Babel. So that, after all, Mr. 
O'Brien was right when he declared that the Round Towers, or 
something like them, were to be found amongst the Indians of 
North America. The builders, however, came not from Ireland, 
but the remote East; nay, who knows but what the Emerald 
Isle was peopled from Babe! via America ? 

In this short abstract of Dr. Lane's View, many arguments 
and many illustrations are of course omitted. By this abridg- 
ment the author sometimes suffers, sometimes gains,—more gene- 
rally perhaps the latter; for, like a genuine system-monger, he 
allows nothing to stand in his way. He makcs no distinction 
between possible and probable premises, but draws positive con- 
clusions from each. He admits of no difference between peculiar 
and general resemblances: thus he reads the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt and the antediluvian world in the picture-writing of 
Mexico, — though the most barbarous of nations, the Bushmen, 
have some freemasonry of a similar kind; and he identifies the 
Mexicans with the Asiatics, because their taxes were levied in kind, 
—as if this must not be the case in all countries where no currency 
exists, although habit, after coinage takes place, may in nations 
not prone to change continue what necessity began. Lastly, he 
argues ad voluntatem ; inferring not what his facts or his reason- 
ings support, but what he wishes. 

It is not easy to give specimens of his graver arguments, on 
account of their connexion ; but we can give one or two of a more 
curious kind. Here, for instance, is 

THE ORIGIN OF NEW ZEALAND CANNIBALISM AND GENTILITY. 

Whether the first inhabitants of New Z 
native island by accident or by the fortune of war, it is ampossible to ascertain. 
There is a singular feature, however, in the political aspect of that portion of the 
Polynesian nation, which I conevive throws some light on the history of their 


original migration, as well as on the origin of a horrible practice, which, to the | 


utter disgrace of humanity, has certainly been extensively prevalent in that 
island, as well as in many of the other islands of the Pacific Ocean. The prac- 
tice I allude to is that of cannibalism; and the feature in the political 
the island, that serves to account in some messure for the origin and prevalence 
of that practice in New Zealand, is the absence of every thing like a distinction 
of caste. 

I have already remarked, that the Asiatic distinction of caste has been preserved 
with greater exactness in the Friendly Islands than in most of the other groups. 
But in the island of New Zealand, whose first inhabitants were in all likelihood 
Friendly Islanders, there is no distinction of caste whatever,—every New 
Zealander, who is not a prisoner of war, 7. e. a sluve, professing himself a 
rangatira, or gentleman. We cannot suppose, however, that a large canoe 
filled with people, either hastily collected after a defeat in time of war, or pro- 
ceeding on a voyage to some neighbouring island in time of peace—for it must 
have been by a party of natives in such circumstances that the island of New 
Zealand was first discovered—should have left the Friendly Islands without 
having persons on board of various castes. But if the wretched inmates of such 
a vessel had by any accident been kept so long at sea (as they must necessarily 
have been ere they reached New Zealand) as-to have expended all their stock of 
provisions, their only and their miserable resource (one shudders to think of it !) 
would be to kill and eat one of their own number. And in such a case of dire- 
ful emergency, the first victim would doubtless be the man of lowest caste ; for 
the idea of putting a person of inferior caste on the same level with a noble or 
ehief, in any circumstances, would never occur to a Polynesian. It is therefore 
highly probable, from the present state of comity in New Zealand, that the mi- 
serable wretches who first landed on that island had previously been so long at 
sea, that they had successively killed and eaten every individual of inferior caste on 
board their vessel ; and that ere they reached the unknown land, they had be- 
come, through absolute necessity, ferocious cannibals. That the taste for hu- 
man flesh, which had been acquired in this manner by the fathers of the New 
Zealand nation, should afterwards have been found to minister to the desire of 
vengeance, or been indulged in for its own sake, is not at all extraordinary. 

The following throws a new light upon the cause which 
prompted the erection of the tower of Babel, and the reason for 
the confusion of languages. We have now a key to the hatred 
of despots of all kinds to any thing in the shape of popular tongues. 

I have already observed, that the earliest effort of the combined labour of the 
postdiluvian inhabitants of the earth, was ¢o build a city and a tower whose top 
should reach the heavens. This latter expression is doubtless a mere hyperbole, 
intended to denote the prodigious elevation to which it was proposed to carry the 
tower; but the fact that a tower or pyramid (for it is allowed on all hands that 
the tower of Babel was a pyramid) was the sort of building which the earlier 

diluvians proposed to erect, suggests the two following questions: Ist, 

Fhat was the object in view in erecting a building of that kind? and 2d, Fiom 
whence had the builders borrowed or conceived the design of so peculiar a 
atructure ? 

Whether the ostensible object of the architects of the tower of Babel was to 
prepare a suitable mausoleum for the mouldering remains of departed greatness, 
or to.rear afhigh place for the worship of the Divinity, the real object of its pro- 
jector is sufficiently obvious from the sacred narrative. The building was evi- 
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dently intended tosubserve the purposes of personal ambition, to concentrate anid 
to enslave the rapidly increasing and extending population of the recently deluged 
world; in short, to pave the way for the establishment of a universal aud 
despotic monarchy. xnd what could possibly have suggested so singular a me. 
thed of effecting such an object, but that the plan had been adopted and been 
found successful before ? In short, there is reason to believe, that such towers ag 
the tower of Babel were the proud distinctions of the metropolitan cities of the 
antediluvian. world, the favourite appendages of antediluvian royalty, the usual 
evidences and effects of antediluvian despotism. For there were giants, i.e, 
men of prodigious ambition—men of renown in those days. And no wonder that 
individuals of this description—the Napoleons and the Alexanders of the world 
before the flood—should acquire extensive dominion, and exercise their authorit 
with a tyranny and oppression unequalled in modern times, when they could nét 
only accumulate in their own persons the wisdom and experience of generations, 
but could count upon whole centuries to mature their plans and to consolidate 
their power. 

It was doubtless to counteract the enormous evils that had arisen from this 
state of things in the antediluvian wo:ld—to deliver humanity from the violence 
and oppression to which it had subjected a large portion of the human race, ard 
to prevent the recurrence of that universal and enormous depravity to which it 
had so powerfully contributed—that the Divinity himself beneficently inter. 
posed, at the building of the tower of Babel, to confound the projects “of those 
ambitious men who wished to reenact the antediluvian drama in the postdiluvian 
world. In short, the necessity for extinguishing the whole antediluvian race, 
was the first dignus vindice nodus ; the necessity for preventing the recurrence 
of that state of things which had rendered such a catastrophe indispensably 
necessary, was the second. In the former of these cqnjunctures, the Divinity in- 
terposed with a deluge of water ; in the latter, he interposed by gradually bh icten. 
ing the duration of human life, and by suddenly rendering human language, 
which had doubtless previously been a bond of union and concentration, a source 
of separation and dispersion. 

Philosophie teachers inform us, that it isa great thing to dis- 
tinguish between the possible and the impossible, and resolutely to 
eschew the pursuit of the latter. The origin and early migration 
of nations is most unquestionably a study of this kind. It is not, 
however, without its advantage. The peculiarities of manners, 
customs, &e. which its followers collect, are not—when tested, 
be it always observed—without use to the philosopher and the 
historian. The close attention which they give to various lan- 
guages, and the comparison to which they submit them, though 
strained and fanciful in itself, is of benefit tothe philologist. The 
reader who has not been accustomed to investigations of this kind, 
will derive much amusement from Dr. Lana's book, and have 
some instruction suggested upon the nature and construction of 
language. 


SPAIN YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
Tuts is not exactly the kind of work which the title would lead 
one to expect. There are no political accounts, no financial spe- 
culations, nothing about the Spanish Cortes or Don Car os, nor 
indeed the slightest allusion to those matters which just now 
impart to any thing Spanish such adventitious interest—though 
it is probable that this intcrest prompted the publication of the 
pretty little volume. Spain Yesterday and To-day is neither 
more nox less than a very superior book of instruction for 


young 
persons. 


The object is to give “ in a clear and concise form, to 
the younger portion of the reading world,” such local and hi 
| cal information, with sketches of manners, of scenes, and of build- 

ings, as little folks “ would never 
larger works.” 
present it in a fictitious form —is not new in juvenile books; 


storl- 


lave patience to seek out in 
The design—to tell nothing but truth, yet to 


but we never saw it so happily executed. The matter is selected 
with taste, arranged with skill, and conveyed in a style which has 
something both of spirit and elegance. The reflections occasion- 
ally introduced are not only sensible, but almost philosophic. 

The scheme of the work is simple. Mr. Deville, an English 
gentleman, is left heir to a relation in Spain. He does not like to 
lose his legacy; he does not like to leave his family; and the 
property is of such a description that his presence is absolutely 
necessary. He at last determines to take his wife and children 
with him. They travel rapidly through France to Bayonne; cross 
the Bidassoa into Spain; traverse Biscay and Qid Castile to 
Madrid; see the sights of the capital, and then set out for the 
South; proceeding through the provinces of Andalusia, Grenada, 
Murcia, and Valencia; and finally stop at Barcelona. The book 
is supposed to contain an account of their journey; sometimes 
told in narrative, sometimes conveyed in dialogue, intermingled 
with historical digressions, called up by the place they visit, or by 
the turn of the conversation. Here is a specimen from an account 
of Toledo. 


“Now, papa,” said Ellen, “ we are quite anxious to hear about Toledo. Did 
not we decide wisely not to go there?” 
“‘] did not think so, Ellen, when I saw the cathedral: we were told it had 
no rival but that of Seville. All the cathedrals I have ever seen shrink intoin- 
significance before this grand object. The interior is four hundred and eight 
feet long, and two hundred and six feet wide. The height of the aisles is one 
hundred and sixty feet. The columns that run along the aisles are forty: eight 
feet round. There are sixty-eight painted windows, and one hundred and hilty 
six marble and porphyry pillars. But this will not give you an idea of the 80 
lemn and inexpressible grandeur of it as a whole: it almost seemed a fit reeep- 
tion for the Deity. We saw, also, many relics, and a profusion of gold and silver 
and precious stones; which made no other impression on me than regret at 50 
injudicious a use for so much wealth. While we remained, I went twie a day 
to the cathedral: the more I contemplated its vastness, its immensity anJ grate 
deur, the more I was lost in astonishment that it should be the work of mal 
‘Time has no effect on such a structure, but to hallow it.” 
. “a papa,” reiterated Ellen, ‘what was your general impression of the 
city : 

‘« That past magnifience, my dear, and present poverty, are written in leg ible 
characters in every part of it. It is impossible to walk’a step in Toledo, qr t 
turn the eye anywhere, without perceiving ruins in every direction. Thp! 
mains of former grandeur and the indication of present decay ure present € ‘a 
where. The Alcayer, that immense pile, once the residence of Moors, andgs" 


sequently of the Kings of Spain, forms one corner of the city. The ira 
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